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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Storm 
GEORGE RIPPEY STEWART 


A remarkable story of the twelve-day life of a storm. 


Another England, Poems 


DILYS BENNETT LAING 


Distinctive modern verse by a new poet. 


The Dust Which Is God 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
A poet’s autobiography told in dignified poetry that has grace and strength. 


London Pride 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
An appealing story of a London dock family meeting the war. 


I Am Persuaded 


JULIAN DUGUID 
The author of Green Hell tells of the search for truth that led him to religion. 


Under the Sea-Wind 


RACHEL L. CARSON 
“A naturalist’s picture of ocean life.” —Subtitle. 


Mr. Dooley’s America 


ELMER ELLIS 
A warmly appreciative biography of Finley Peter Dunne. 


Mr. Bunting in Peace and War 


ROBERT GREENWOOD 


An unheroic Englishman resolves to see it through. 
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IBRARIES are directly 
and immediately involved in the conflict which 
divides our world, and for two reasons: first, 
because they are essential to the functioning of 
a democratic society; second, because the con- 
temporary conflict touches the integrity of schol- 
arship, the freedom of the mind, and even the 
survival of culture, and libraries are the great 
tools of scholarship, the great repositories of 


culture, and the great symbols of the freedom 


of the mind. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 











Libraries and the War 


This statement of library policy, adopted unanimously by the Council on 
December 29, was presented by the Executive Secretary on behalf 
of the Executive Board. 


_ UNiIrep STATES is at war. The 
country requires of every profes- 


sion as of every citizen, the utmost in- 
telligence, realism, and devotion. 

In a time of war there are certain 
duties which libraries can best perform. 

Every library must organize its serv- 
ices and expenditures without delay to 
meet the necessities of a nation at war. 
Each library activity must stand a triple 
scrutiny. 

Will it contribute to victory? 

Will it help to make a better America? 

Will it help to make a better world? 
Whatever fails to meet this test must yield 
to things more urgent. 

More, not less, will be expected of the 
library. It must meet new demands from 
men, women, and children who are think- 
ing about and working for their country’s 
welfare. The library will require better 
facilities, not poorer; more books, not 
fewer; and better work from every li- 
brarian. 

Library budgets should be protected. 
Librarians should take full advantage of 
their opportunities for patriotic service and 
thus challenge an understanding public 
support. Economies must be achieved not 
by reduction of library service as a whole, 
but by careful selection of the most use- 
ful services which demand emphasis, and 
by higher efficiency in operation. 

Officially or unofficially, every library 


must become a war information center in 
which are currently available the latest 
facts, reports, directories, regulations, and 
instructions for public use. The urgencies 
of wartime will frequently require im- 
mediate information and quick decisions. 
The library must therefore step up the 
tempo of its service. It must foresee and 
prepare to meet such demands. 

The library must supply technical in- 
formation to industrial defense workers 
and students. ‘Treatises, manuals, and 
periodicals must be given opportunity—by 
librarians—to expedite the production of 
war materials. Engineers, inventors, and 
designers must be assisted—by librarians 
—to avoid doing over again what has al- 
ready been well done and recorded. Fore- 
men and instructors must be aided—by 
librarians—in avoiding slow and costly 
ways of training apprentices in matters 
that may be learned quickly from the 
printed page. 

The library must disseminate authentic 
information and sound teachings in the 
fields of economics, government, history, 
and international relations. Because this a 
war between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism, it is a conflict of ideas, theories, and 
political ideals as well as of military 
weapons. Ignorance of ideas, as of facts, 
may defeat the noblest intentions. The 
people of America, and not their soldiers 
and government officials alone, will make 
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To do this the people 
must not only be informed concerning the 
issues but must be alert to their significance 
and implications. The library, more than 
any other single agency, must aid them 


the final decision. 


in this process. 

The library must make available valid 
interpretations of current facts and events. 
Manipulations of the truth for any rea- 
son, public hysteria or indifference, over- 
confidence or despair, will impair the na- 
tional war effort. The library can help 
materially to combat such irrational at- 
titudes by providing not only trustworthy 
facts but reasoned interpretation. Free- 
dom of inquiry is one of the basic free- 
doms which the American people are again 
fighting to preserve. With such minor 
limitations as are occasioned by military 
necessity, librarians will protect the right 
of inquirers to find in the library mate- 
rial on all sides of controversial ques- 
tions. 


The library must help to relieve the 
strain of war, by maintaining its supply of 
recreational reading for men and women, 
and especially for children. 

The library must help and support post- 
war planning. Our nation now has a 
twofold purpose—to win the war and with 
the victory to help establish a world order 
of decency, security, and human dignity. 
Already some of the best minds in the 
country are dealing with postwar problems 
—plans for employment, security, and the 
upbuilding of America; the basic principles 
of international relations; the practical im- 
plications of human geography; the rela- 
tions of the United States to the whole 
world and especially to the other Americas. 
Ideas are seething, plans are beginning to 
take form. Librarians can help to prepare 
the American people for wise decisions on 
these momentous questions by making 
known factual information, sound ideas, 
and rational proposals. 


Libraries and the War: A National ‘Platform 


1. War INFORMATION CENTERS 
The Association urges: 

The designation, by the appropriate 
government agency, of some library in 
every community as a War Information 
Center ; 

The prompt and adequate distribution 
to these libraries of government publica- 
tions related to the war, so that essential 
information may be available to all the 
people of the community. 


2. CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
The Association recommends Federal as- 
sistance to states and local communities 
for: 
Establishment and maintenance of com- 


munity library service in the greatly ex- 
panded defense areas, as essential in edu- 
cation, recreation, and morale; 
Adequate provision of technical books, 
manuals, and periodicals, and of compe- 
tent professional help, to improve the efh- 
ciency and output of workers in defense 
industry and in defense training. 


3. Liprary FACILITIES FOR THE ARMED 
Forces OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Association commends: 


The War and Navy Departments for 
establishing and maintaining library serv- 
ice for the armed forces, with good collec- 
tions of books and periodicals and more 
than 150 librarians. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR . 


[t urges: 


More adequate and suitable camp li- 
brary quarters than are now available; 

The maintenance of regimental branch 
libraries in the large army camps; 

More speed in the establishment of li- 
braries as new camps are opened; 

Improved library service in the smaller 
posts ; 

More adequate library facilities for men 
on duty outside continental United States; 

Further development of Navy library 
service, to keep pace with Navy expansion. 
It calls on: 

The people of the United States to re- 
spond generously to the Victory Book 
Campaign of the A.L.A., the A.R.C., and 


the U.S.O., to supplement the collections 
purchased from government funds. 


4. THe Liprary Service Division OF 
THE Unirep STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 

The Association recommends: 

That facilities be given to the Library 
Service Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion to enable it to assist libraries to be 


of the utmost service to their communities 
and to the government. 


5. Postwar PLANNING 
The Association commends: 


The activities of government and other 
agencies in planning for the postwar pe- 
riod. 


It urges: 


That adequate attention be given to 
the possibilities of great expansion of agen- 
cies for community service including li- 
braries and adult education. 


6. CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


It welcomes: 


The leadership of the Department of 
State and the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in promoting cultural relations 
with other countries. 


It pledges: 

Its own support to international cul- 
tural cooperation and to the maintenance 
in this country of respect for the con- 
tributions of all races and nations. 








Suggested Activities for Wartime 


Library 


ARE going to win the war and 


Ww: 
we 


follows,” 


are going to win the peace that 


states the President. In ordet 
that libraries may contribute in full meas- 
ure to the realization of this objective, the 
following suggestions for library action 
have been brought together. 

Listed below are seventy activities now 
functioning successfully in some library 
situation which can be adapted for use in 
many others. While every administrator 
will wish to check the activities pertinent 
to his library, it will be desirable in addi- 
tion to prepare a comprehensive library 
program for the community in a confer- 
ence of librarians in all fields. 

Over 


routines which contribute to efficient li- 


and above the normal essential 


brary service are many emergency meas- 


ures which have the 


a nation engaged in 


grown out of 
specialized needs of 
total war. 

War information. civilian defense, civil- 
ian morale, service to defense industries, 
and service to the armed forces are the 
major fields of war service for public, 
college, university, school, and special li- 
braries. Ingenuity will be required of all 
librarians, and especially school and college 
librarians, in adjusting their libraries to 


the community program. 


War INFORMATION CENTERS 


Newest and most important type of 
War 


together 


Information Center 


all 


community for the pursu- 


service is the 


which | brings information 


needed by the 


ance of the war. For many libraries this 


Service 


will mean much greater emphasis on the 
dispensing of organized information rather 
than the circulating of reading materials. 

The following communication of De- 
cember 19, 1941, from the President and 
the 
states the need for libraries as War In- 


Executive Secretary of Association 


formation Centers: 


We urge every library to make itself at 
once a War Information Center, as many 
have already done. The same suggestion 
may emanate from Washington soon. 

You will think of such subjects as pri- 
orities, selective service, industrial regula- 
tions, opportunities for 
protection, 


defense training, 
information, 


involved, 


civilian 
first 


consumer 


aid, the countries and many 


more. 


The following activities may suggest the 
pattern to be used for a War Information 
Center. 


Suggested Activities for Libraries 

1. Be thoroughly familiar with the defense 
program in your community and what it 
is attempting to do. Offer your services 


to the coordinator of civilian defense, 
the local civilian defense council, and co- 
operating social service agencies. 

2. Actively participate in the planning pro- 
gram of the civilian defense council ; know 
what its plan is, the role of the library in 
the program, and civilian opportunities for 
service. 

3. Offer special library bulletin boards to 
the civilian defense council for official an- 
nouncements to the community. 


4. Post in a prominent place in the li- 
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brary rules and regulations for all civil- 
ians during an emergency. 
5. Appoint a staff member to keep an up- 
to-the-minute bulletin board of current 
“facts and figures” obtained from news- 
papers, government releases, etc. 
6. Post in the library a calendar of events 
important in civic education (radio, meet- 
ings, etc.) on local, state, and national 
levels. 
7. Make the library the official source of 
government pamphlets and documents in 
your community, especially defense publi- 
cations. 
8. ‘Take information you know is needed 
to the defense leaders without waiting to 
be asked. 
9. Be prepared to supply information to 
industry and business about government 
activities on contracts, forms, government 
personnel, government agencies and their 
functions. 
10. Cooperate with employment offices 
and defense training programs to provide 
a checklist of opportunities and needs. 
11. See whether local officials can use 
the library, as British libraries have been 
used, as an emergency information center 
in the event other means of communication 
are temporarily disrupted by: 

a. Maintaining a register of all casual- 
ties. 

b. Maintaining a file of all inquiries, 
telegrams, etc. 

c. Arranging to answer all such in- 
quiries. 
12. Cooperate with the American Red 
Cross; participate and publicize its pro- 
gram ; arrange for its classes in the library. 
13. Maintain a file of all community 
membership organizations, listing officers, 


size, and functions of each group. 


14. Maintain a file of Federal and state 
agencies which have representatives in the 
area. 

15. Publicize the entire library war pro- 
gram by circularizing organizations, in- 
dustries, and officials; make liberal use of 


radio, press, theatres, and handbills. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

Recognizing the fact that this war 
holds as much danger for the civilian 
populations as for the fighting forces, every 
precaution should be taken to secure the 
highest possible degree of safety for the 
civilian populations. 

Much of the precaution against de- 
struction and for the defense of bombed 
areas must necessarily be maintained by 
civilians. 

The library can contribute to the effort 
to prepare men, women, and children for 
an ordeal which may be similar to that 
which British citizens withstood so vali- 
antly. Following is a suggested checklist 
of library activities designed to help civil- 
ians to prepare for such an emergency. 

Activities 
16. Provide up-to-the-minute materials 
and information to all civilian defense 
classes. 
17. Conduct or sponsor, in conjunction 
with other agencies, study groups, and 
classes in: 

a. Volunteer nursing 

b. Consumer education 

c. Nutrition 

d. Health 

e. Junior Red Cross activities 

f. Air raid precautions 
18. Stimulate citizen responsibility for 
participating in the programs of the civil- 
ian defense council. 


19. Whenever possible, provide quarters 


i Aer 
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for protection and volunteer participation 
classes, and youth defense activities. 

20. Use the special libraries and the sub- 
ject specialists in the community whenever 
possible. 

21. Maintain a register or free speakers 
bureau. 

22. Coordinate the library’s program with 
that of the defense authorities to instruct 
children and young people about their 
duties in the event of air raids. 

23. Demonstrate present necessity for 
keeping up with government publications 
and instructions by encouraging children 
and young people to maintain bulletin 
boards of significant defense items. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY 

All plans growing out of the following 
suggestions should be made with the full 
knowledge and approval of the local de- 
fense coordinator and area air raid war- 
den. School, and 
special libraries which operate as a unit 
of a larger organization will, of course, 


college, university, 


participate in the organizational plan. 


Activities 
24. Get from your local council for ci- 
vilian defense instructions for the protec- 
tion of library property and the safety of 
staff and readers. Find out specifically 
under what circumstances readers and staff 
are to be evacuated or kept in each build- 
ing, and what parts of buildings afford 
maximum safety. 
25. See that members of the library staff 
receive instruction in first aid and, if pos- 
sible, training as deputy wardens. 
26. Provide flash- 
lights and an ample supply of requisites 
for first aid listed in the Red 


each building with 


Cross 
Manual. 


27. Obtain from the area warden a list 


of emergency equipment for fighting fire 


and instructions for steps to be taken in 
blackouts. All plans 
should be laid with his full knowledge and 
approval. 

28. Plan for the routine handling of 
readers, especially children, should they 
be temporarily sheltered in the library 


anticipation of 


during an air raid alarm; prepare to enter- 
tain them by: musical programs, story 
hours, discussion groups, or other normal 
routine activities. 

29. Organize the library staff so that in 
an emergency each staff member begins 
without loss of time and effort to perform 
previously assigned duties. 

30. In cooperation with the other librarians 
of the region, take immediate steps to pro- 
tect the culturally valuable resources in 


Carefully 


sidered suggestions may be found in The 


the library’s custody. con- 
Care of Records in a National Emer- 
gency and Protection of Industrial Plants 
and Public Buildings (see p. 35). 
31. Plan for the prompt treatment of 
materials damaged by fire or water. 
SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
Complete industrial mobilization is es- 
sential to speedy victory. Services of li- 
braries to industry can be of inestimable 
value. Below is a checklist of purposeful 


activities for libraries. 
Activities 


32. Streamline the technical processes 
(book selection, ordering, and processing) 
to get new and important materials in the 
hands of instructors and workers with the 
least possible delay. 

33. Make initial contacts with industrial 
through 


whenever possible. 


firms their special librarians, 


34. Provide information about opportu- 
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nities for industrial defense training, co- 
operating with the agencies responsible 
for employment and training. 

35. Confer with defense training directors 


to secure information about needs and 


available materials. 


36. Through direct contacts with indus- 
trial leaders, provide materials on pro- 
grams for industrial cooperation between 
government, management, and labor. 

37. Establish close and direct contacts 
with labor organizations and provide the 
materials in their special fields of inter- 
est. 

38. Place collections of technical books 
at appropriate levels in industrial plants 
for men and women engaged in defense 
work. 

39. Place collections of technical books 
in vocational classes. 

40. Technical book collections in mobile 
units or by other means should be taken 
directly to vocational defense training 
groups and workers for lending. 

41. Locate and make available the sources 
of the research materials best suited to 
the industrial needs of the community. 
42. Secure through loans or purchase 
technical materials to supplement the li- 
braries of the Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 
43. Supply technical 
books (by duplicate pay collections if that 


many copies of 


seems to be the means of meeting needs). 


44. Maintain reference copies of all 


needed circulating technical books. 

45. Interpret the rules and regulations 
of the library to meet the emergency; de- 
liver books and materials by the fastest 
possible means—mail, messenger, or truck. 
46. Compile lists of industrial films and 
the sources of these materials. 


47. Bring regularly to the attention of 


shop instructors information about new 
materials. 

48. Through personal guidance, exhibits, 
newspaper and radio publicity, and book 
lists, stimulate the use of the industrial 
resources of the library. 


49. Make known to directors of defense 
training programs the fact that books and 
instructional materials may be purchased 
with Federal funds by gaining the ap- 
proval of state directors of defense train- 
ing programs. 


CIVILIAN MORALE 


Equal in importance to the fighting 
spirit of our defense units is the morale 
of the civilians of a nation at war. There- 
fore, an intensive program designed to 
maintain and build the morale of the 
people on the home front must be carried 
on. 

People must be kept informed about 
the aims of the war we are fighting. They 
must begin to visualize and plan for the 
future, the time when peace can be estab- 
lished. 

Libraries have a special service to per- 
form—a service which they are especially 
well equipped to perform. 


Activities 


50. Release staff members from routine 
duties whenever possible to work with 
groups and organizations outside the li- 
brary. 
51. Emphasize reading materials on: 

a. The basic nature of the present con- 
flict 

b. Historical, cultural, and economic 
backgrounds of the nations at war 

c. Recreational reading for relaxation, 
pleasure, and comfort 

d. Materials to provide a background 
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of cultural solidarity for Americans 
e. Materials to aid in the development 
of the individual philosophies strong 
enough to withstand the rigors of war 
f. Materials to 


of the alien education and citizenship train- 


support the program 
ing classes 

g. Preparation for our postwar world 
52. Stimulate by various methods an in- 
terest in programs and study groups, such 
as: 

a. Educational film forums 

b. Discussion meetings and forums 

c. Radio listening groups 

d. Community councils 


53. Encourage the use of volunteer help 


with discussion groups, radio listening 
groups, publicity, poster making, and 


similar activities. 

54. Mimeograph lists of important selected 
current magazine articles and government 
releases for distribution. 

55. Provide meeting places and work 
space for groups of all types. 

56. Provide morale materials and infor- 
mation to teachers on all levels. 


57. Provide training information — for 
leaders for youth programs. 

58. Provide information and library serv- 
ice to parents for maintenance of home 
morale. 

59. Maintain a file of pertinent films and 
recordings with information about where 
and how they can be obtained. 

60. File 


methods of borrowing projectors for films 


information about sources and 
and playback machines for records and 
radio transcriptions. 

61. Direct exhibits, displays, newspaper 
and radio publicity, and book lists toward 
stimulating citizen participation in these 


activities. 


62. Cooperate in the morale program of 
national agencies, such as the School and 
College Civilian Morale Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


SERVICE TO ARMED Forces 
Since the military and naval branches 
of the services are supplying the reading 
needs of the men in camps, forts, on ships, 
and in hospitals, libraries’ greatest services 
here are mainly supplementary. Coopera- 
tion with agencies established for services 
forces should be 


to men in the armed 


sought by libraries. 


Activities 
63. Offer supplementary book services to 
the Army, Navy, the Air Corps, and mer- 
chant marine. 
64. Extend library services to small 
posts and camps in areas without military 
or naval library services. 
65. Simplify library rules to provide read- 
ing facilities to individuals and groups of 
service men. 
66. Assist young people approaching the 
age for military and naval service by fea- 
turing materials that will help them to 
know the activities of the various branches 
of the services. 
67. Compile book lists and set up exhibits 
designed to help children obtain an idea 
of what the duties of men in the service 
are. 
68. Arrange to collect and sort gift books 
for the Victory Book Campaign. 
69. Stimulate community participation in 
the Victory Book Campaign by enlisting 
help from service clubs, professional, busi- 
ness, youth, rural, and labor groups. 
70. Cooperate with the U.S.O. and simi- 
lar groups to give service to club houses 


for soldiers, sailors, and defense workers. 








For United Action 


CHARLES H. BROWN 


President of the American Library Assoctation 


l HIS IS AN APPEAL to all librarians and friends of libraries for united 
action in these days of national danger. 


We have seen the results of disunity and isolationism. We have seen 
one country after another go down to defeat because nations who believed in 
liberty and the rights of the individual did not unite even in the face of grave 
danger. 


We librarians can profit from the application to our own profession 
of the basic principle of strength in unity. The officers, headquarters staff, and 
some boards and committees of the American Library Association have been 
concentrating on plans for assisting the government in its wartime program. 
Some librarians have given up their own work for the time being to aid in 
making our library service more effective. We have an active committee on 
national defense activities and a newly appointed one on civilian defense. 


Individual libraries are being called upon for greater and greater 
contributions. Librarians will be called upon for longer hours of service, 
greater emphasis on essential war activities, more cooperation with other in- 
stitutions and associations and especially with the government. We know you 
will respond to any calls. 


The A.L.A. is eager to give all the help it can in making libraries more 
effective in this national emergency. We need the cooperation of every li- 
brarian and every friend of libraries in the United States and Canada. Will 
you not please renew your membership promptly? If you are not a member 
of the American Library Association, will you not join immediately and help 
us to help the libraries of the United States and Canada serve their govern- 
ments in this time of crisis? 


lI 

















Libraries in the International Picture 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


This article by a former president of the International Federation of Library 
Associations was read at the second Council session of the 
Midwinter Conference. 


HEN I RECEIVED a request from the 

President and Executive Secretary 
to send a brief note on international library 
relations to be read at the Council meet- 
ing, this country was at peace with the 
world. Suddenly it has been plunged into 
war with powers which control most of 
Europe and much of eastern Asia. For a 
long time to come we shall have to re- 
strict active relations with librarians in 
other countries to Great Britain, Latin 
America, and the far-flung nations of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It is entirely 
likely that communication with even this 
somewhat small group of nations may be- 
come difficult, slow, and subject to inter- 
ruption. ‘The troubles we have had in 
securing European publications—now ful- 
ly barred (I suppose) as trading with the 
enemy—may be repeated on an enlarged 
scale. In short, international relations 
among libraries and librarians are likely 
to be harder to maintain than at any time 
in the past fifty years. 

But we must keep these relations going. 
We librarians are the custodians of the 
world’s thought as committed to print. 
We cannot relax our vigilance or our in- 
dustry in preserving—now a pressing duty 
—and in securing the printed word from 
all countries. This duty is plain and 
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heavy. To carry it out to the full we 
need to give and to receive the greatest 
possible mutual aid. And mutual aid 
means not alone cooperation between li- 
braries and librarians here in the United 
States and Canada. It means effective 
help to libraries and librarians in countries 
still open to us, and assistance from them in 
turn. And it means provision for the 
difficult after-war years to come. 

These truths seem self-evident. But 
they are not really understood by many. 
Isolation has been proved a myth—but 
the corollaries of that destructive judg- 
ment are not easily sensed by people intent 
on their own daily problems. Japanese 
bombs falling on our islands and seacoasts, 
German bombs on Britain, have shattered 
our smug and simple self-contentment. 
We suddenly and without due warning 
are made aware that the world has some- 
how grown dangerously smaller and nar- 
rower. If we are to preserve American 
culture, we not only have to fight; we 
have to understand. We must not only 
repel invasion and conquer a powerful foe ; 
we must be armed with knowledge both 
of the best and of the worst in that foe’s 
character and attainments. 

At no time since the invention of print- 
ing have knowledge and truth stood in 
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such danger. Propaganda, with all for 
both good and evil which that word now 
implies, threatens to obscure and even to 
replace truth. Libraries alone are now 
the refuge of the printed products of sci- 
ence and the humanities. It is distinctly 
up to the librarians to resist hysteria, to ac- 
quire the printed sources of knowledge 
from all countries, and to foster that inter- 
course of minds which alone develops un- 
derstanding. 
this of us. 


True patriotism demands 
We shall not be found want- 
ing. Even as our British colleagues have 
carried on in the midst of fearful damage 
and destruction, so must we. 


CARRY ON SERVICES 


But merely preserving the knowledge 
of the world as confided to print is not 
enough. We owe it to our country to 
carry on our services no matter under what 
difficulties. 
duty to exploit to the full our resources in 
printed materials for national defense. 
And finally, we have a solemn obligation 
to do our best to interpret the American 
way of life to our neighbors and to learn 
from them the best they have to offer us. 

For no matter how reluctant we may 
be to accept it, the truth is plain that only 
by international understanding, sympathy, 
and knowledge can the menace of Naziism 
be overcome. Our colleagues in Latin 
America, in Great Britain, in the British 
commonwealths in the 


Further, it is our patriotic 


antipodes, in 
China, and in Canada can be drawn into 
one circle of professional interest. Later, 
when peace shall once more prevail, the 
boundaries of mutual aid can and must be 
widely extended. International relations 


among libraries and librarians are just 
4 


plain common sense in this present world 
of ours. 

We have much to learn from other 
peoples and their national cultures. We 
think we have much to give also. We can 
none of us afford to ignore, despise, be- 
little, or disparage the cultural ways of 
other folk. Cooperation, mutual under- 
standing, and aid must be our watch- 
words, if our modern world is not to 
relapse into barbarism. Librarians can 
help: first, through providing books which 
are the basis of knowledge; then, by taking 
active part in every effort for professional 
understanding and cooperation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PArIs 


In 1928 an officer of the A.L.A. said 
in my hearing: ““Why in Heaven’s name 
should the Executive Board of the A.L.A. 
spend three hours in considering the af- 
fairs of the American Library in Paris? 
It’s a sheer waste of valuable time!” As 
I look back on the work of that library in 
interpreting America to France, the time 
seems not wasted, but well spent. There 
will be many international problems and 
efforts on the docket of that board in the 
next few years. Next to our service to 
our own people, they will be the most im- 
portant business we can consider. ‘The 
world has grown small. Oceans no longer 
separate continents but join them. Every 
effort made in each individual library for 
a better understanding of the culture of 
other peoples, every formal attempt at in- 
ternational cooperation, every personal ges- 
ture of friendship counts in the great cause 
of freedom. For as it was said many 
centuries ago: “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 





























M™: THAN SIX MONTHS AGO the 
university library at Chapel Hill 


was busily acquiring materials in print re- 
lating to national defense problems. It was 
further encouraged in this activity when 
the university administration, early in the 
summer, became convinced of its responsi- 
bility for the establishment of a university 
center for civilian morale service, designed 
to furnish information, leadership, and 
training helpful in public understanding 
and discussion of all issues arising out of 
the world crisis. The organizing group 
visualized a coordinated university pro- 
gram of service, not only for local student 
and faculty bodies but also for citizens, 
institutions, and organizations in the state 
and region. The plan called for unity of 
effort in providing opportunity for the 
realization and better understanding of 
common problems. Advice and help were 
sought from friends and Federal agencies 
in Washington. Such aid became even 
more specific and practical upon the ap- 
pearance in October of the pamphlet, 
School and College Civilian Morale Serv- 
ice; How to Participate, published under 
the Federal Security Agency by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Without immediately visible or special 





A Bureau of Information on 
Civilian Defense 
CHARLES E. RUSH 
This article by the director of libraries of the University of North Caro- 


lina, Chapel Hill, was prepared at the request of the Executive 


Secretary. 


appropriation, the university proceeded to 
develop its plans, and on November 22 
announced the organization of its Center 
for Civilian Morale Service, under the 
coordinating guidance of the director of 
division. Its 


the university extension 


stated purpose was “to build morale, or 
unity of purpose, based on common en- 
lightenment, understanding, and discus- 
sion of today’s critical problems, calling 
not only for new emphases in youth edu- 
cation but also for an expansion of adult 
education.” ‘The activities of the center 
were divided into the following eight 
divisions, each supervised by a logical mem- 
ber of the university faculty or administra- 
tion: 1. Library of information; 2. Pub- 
lic relations with civic organizations; 3. 
Curriculum studies; 4. Finance; 5. 
Forums, radio, institutes, round tables; 6. 
Publications; 7. Training for discussion 
and forum leaders; 8. Research and prep- 
aration of special materials. Definite as- 
signment of work in the last division was 
divided among seven or more specialists on 
the faculty, each responsible for a general 
subject-matter field. 

The full facilities of the university, as 
well as the experience and resources of 


the extension division and the university 
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library, were placed under the command 
of the committee in charge. Coopera- 
tive arrangements were made with the 
North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, state 
council of national defense, state depart- 
ment of public instruction, and other in- 
fluential organizations in the region, in 
an effort to be of the widest possible service 
to interested and concerned citizens. Most 
exciting was the immediate development 
of a campus program, under student- 
faculty guidance, designed to set up and 
promote dormitory study groups, discus- 
sions, and bulletin boards of information, 
as well as to assist the library in collecting 


clippings and other elusive materials. 


STRENGTHENED COLLECTION 


The library proceeded to strengthen its 
collection of up-to-the-minute items in 
print concerning the national emergency, 
defense needs, and social and economic 
problems high-lighted by the crisis. Time- 
ly materials in printed or mimeographed 
form were obtained by 1. purchasing per- 
tinent publications, 2. requesting 
gifts from organizations and governmental 
bodies, 3. utilizing supplies from Federal 
agencies, 4. clipping newspapers and other 
serials, 5. mimeographing urgently needed 
outlines and programs, 6. assembling books 
and pamphlets available in campus _li- 
braries, and 7. appealing to faculty mem- 
bers for gifts of all kinds of print bearing 
on the subjects stressed. “The library wide- 


new 


ly offered to provide advice, assistance, and 
distribution of its duplicated holdings, and 
publicised its facilities and services through 
civic and governmental bodies of the state. 
Close cooperation of the university exten- 
sion division, with its many state-wide con- 


tacts with forums and discussion groups, 


and the extension department of the li- 
brary, with its regional library service to 
clubs and individuals, rapidly extended the 
center’s informational service area. 

The Bureau of Information was set up 
as a separate activity in an important part 
of the library building, supervised by the 
assistant reference librarian, assisted by a 
corps of assistants contributed by all de- 
partments of the library. It sought to em- 
phasize the significance of the service by 
colorful displays and vigorous publicity. 
Again the library discovered the difficulty 
of satisfying the average reader with sufh- 
ciently simple, explicit information but 
that surprising amounts of suitable print 
can be obtained (much of it free) from 
many scores of organizations, and from 
Federal and state agencies. Surely, the 
day of the leaflet, pamphlet, and mimeo- 
graphed sheet is at hand. 


PicTURE CHANGED 


On the tragic seventh of December the 
above picture changed considerably, largely 
through intensification. Some subjects of 
discussion at once became past history. 
Materials on all old and new subjects be- 
came even more important in their his- 
torical value, as well as in their current 
demand. Participation eclipsed isolation- 
ism. Questions centered on what, where, 
when, and how. 
changed from “Meaning of Events,” 
“Read to Understand,” “To Preserve 
Democracy, Get the Facts” to such plac- 
ards as “Dictatorship or Democracy,” 
“How Shall We Win the Peace?” “Be 
Alert, Be Prepared Intelligently,” “Watch 
Trends in Subversive Ideas,” “‘Postwar 
Reconstruction.” 


The signs at the center 


Yes, now even more than heretofore, 
unity and high morale are as important as 
armament. 
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Midwinter News 


THe A.L.A. MipwinTerR CONFER- 
ENCE, held in Chicago December 28-31, 
had a registered attendance of about eight 
hundred and fifty librarians and friends 
of libraries. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


‘The theme of the conference, Libraries 
and the War, was also the theme of two 
stirring Council meetings which consid- 
ered many aspects of the subject, ranging 
from the maintenance of civilian morale 
to library services to the armed forces. 

Following President Brown’s keynote 
address and the reading of the Associa- 
tion’s statement of policy, the Monday 
Council session dealt with the library im- 
plications of the various Federal agency 
programs and what libraries can do to 
implement those programs. Speakers in- 
cluded Mary Louise Alexander, research 
assistant of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education. ‘The 
implementation of these programs was 
discussed by experts in the fields of public, 
college and university, and school library 


service. 
SECOND COUNCIL SESSION 


‘The second meeting of the Council on 
‘Tuesday morning covered the four broad 
subjects of library service to defense areas 
and industrial defense training, service to 
the armed forces, postwar planning, and 
international relations. 

Clarence E. Sherman, member of the 
executive board of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign, introduced Althea H. Warren, na- 


16 


tional director of the campaign, who put 
on a demonstration of library service to 
the armed forces,—its personnel, its needs, 
and its achievements, all of which were 
delightfully presented and enthusiastically 
received. 

Miss Warren introduced the following 
members of the Army and Navy services 
who spoke briefly: Isabel DuBois for the 
Navy; Capt. Ray L. Trautman for the 
Army; Col. N. B. Wood for the Morale 
Office of the 6th Corps Area; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth MacCloskey for the 6th Corps Area 
libraries; Dorothy Russell for the Fort 
Sheridan Library; Lieut. Philip Hart for 
the officers at Fort Sheridan; and Private 
Wright Jackson for the men in service at 
Fort Sheridan. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the 
Postwar Planning Committee, presided 
at the postwar planning part of the pro- 
gram. Walter Blucher, of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, told of 
possible ways in which libraries may be 
able to secure aid from the Public Works 
Reserve in the postwar period. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, discussed the need for library build- 
ings of a modern design, and said that 
it may be possible to secure funds for a 
building program after the war. 

Arthur E. Gropp, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America, read a letter from Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, director of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City, describ- 
ing the groundwork and future services of 
the library. J. Periam Danton, chairman 


of the International Relations Committee, 
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read a William 
Warner Bishop which appears on pages 
12-13 of this issue. 


communication from 


New DIvisionaL SECTION ESTABLISHED 


The Library Extension 
Round Table was accepted by the Library 
Extension Division as its third section. 


University 


TORONTO IN 1943 
The Executive Board considered vari- 
ous localities for the 1943 annual confer- 
ence and voted that Toronto be chosen if 
conditions permit and satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made. 


PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIANS’ RESOLUTION 


At the meeting of the Progressive Li- 
brarians on December 28, a 
resolution was passed in which that body 
pledged to the President of the United 
States the members’ services as citizens, 


Council 


and as librarians in whatever capacity they 
may be needed so “that our historic lib- 
erties shall endure, that the people of this 
nation shall know the issues and stand 
firm through hardship and loss, and that 
the peace which follows the victory shall 
be the result of human wisdom and in- 
ternational understanding.” 

Highlights of the business meeting of 
the Council include the following items. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


Charles H. Compton presented the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee which 





was accepted by the Council without 
change. The report appears on pages 703- 
04 of the December 1941 issue of the 


Bulletin. 


PostTwaR COMMITTEE 


The name of the Post-Defense Planning 
Committee was changed by Council action 
to the Postwar Planning Committee. 


BoOKBINDING SUBSTITUTIONS 


The Council authorized the Bookbind- 
ing Committee to approve substitute bind- 
ings as class A work when the specified 
bindings are not available. The commit- 
tee was also given the authority to dis- 
approve of such bindings when the need 
for them no longer exists. 


CHAPTER STATUS GRANTED 


The Washington State Library Asso- 
ciation’s petition for chapter status was 
granted by the Council. 


VoTeE OF APPRECIATION 


Upon motion of Ruth E. Hammond, 
the Council passed a resolution commend- 
ing the President, Executive Board, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and Headquarters staff 
for their fine work during the emergency 
period. 


CounciL MINUTES 


Midwinter Council minutes will be 
printed in the February issue of the 
Bulletin. 











Vermont’s Regional Library Centers 


DOROTHY RANDOLPH 


This article by the secretary of the Vermont State Free Public Library 


Commission, Montpelier, is the third of a series of articles on 


regional libraries sponsored by the Library Extension Board. 


OR THE BENEFIT of those who may be 
poe Sie with Vermont may I give 
a bird’s-eye view of conditions which were 
taken into consideration for the organiza- 
tion of the state-wide library service which 
has been developed during the past four 
or five years. 

Vermont, which is 1574 miles in length 
and varies in width from 404 miles in the 
south to 89 miles in the north, covers 9278 
square miles. It is decidedly a moun- 
tainous state; the Green Mountain Range 
which reaches northward from the Massa- 
chusetts border forms the backbone of the 
To the 


west of this range the lowland country 


state and cuts it about in half. 


stretches to Lake Champlain; to the east 
the plateau country consisting of valleys 
and ridges terminates in the Connecticut 
River. the 
Winooski and the Lamoille, hundreds of 


Two west-flowing rivers, 
lakes, and many small streams cut the 
state into its valley formations and keep the 
summer freshness of the foliage from 
which the state receives its name of the 
State. The weather 
which varies from a short warm summer 


Green Mountain 
to the long winter of heavy snows and 
bitter cold brings problems which more or 
An 


increasingly improved highway program 


less affect travel within the state. 


for the state includes not only the building 


1§ 


of hard-surface roads but also the care of 
All of 


these points proved of utmost importance 


all roads during winter storms. 


when considering any form of service 
which must include travel the year round 
in Vermont. 

This year Vermont is celebrating its 
one hundred and fiftieth year of statehood. 
Being the fourteenth state to join the 
Union includes more than would reach the 
The hardships 


endured by the eighty-five thousand in- 


eye of the casual observer. 


habitants of pre-1791 Vermont in order to 
gain statehood have made excellent ma- 
terial for many tales, both tall and other- 
wise. Early Vermonters almost entirely 
of English and Scotch descent came to the 
state from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


They were a hardy, adventuresome lot 


cutting their way into a wilderness where 


even the Indians had not ventured to en- 
the 
individualist” as the Vermonter of today is 


camp—no_ doubt original “rugged 


often called. Coming as they did from 


already established settlements, these 
pioneers brought with them not only their 
rebellious spirits but also the conviction 
that an adequate education is the heritage 
of every child and that without access to 
The 


was established about 


books life would not seem possible. 


first rural school 


1771, the first village library in 1791. 
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Vermont is, of course, primarily rural. 
By this I do not mean agricultural, for 
only a little over 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation of 359,231 is engaged in farming as 
a means of livelihood; however, over 65 
per cent of the inhabitants live outside 
incorporated places of 2500 or more. 
From the efforts of these people comes 
much of the income for the support of the 
state. During the past twenty-five years 
the cost of state government has increased 
from one and one half million to fifteen 
million dollars. Any aid to libraries must 
come from this amount, an amount from 
which every state department must have 
its share as well as all the special commis- 
sions and newfangled ideas of every group 
within the state which can make them- 
selves heard by the mighty solons of the 
state legislature. 


RURAL VERMONT 


In 1930 a small volume was published 
which is of infinite value to anyone inter- 
ested in Vermont and its people. This 
is titled Rural Vermont and contains the 
results of surveys made by two hundred 
Vermonters in a quest for the factors in- 
fluencing life in the state. Except for the 
fact that there were 228 organized libraries 
located in the 248 towns of the state, the 
library situation proved rather discourag- 
ing. For instance, it was found that one 
half of these libraries were open only once 
or twice a week, that at least 125 libraries 
had a total income of less than $100 each 
year, and that the average salary for li- 
brarians was less than $200 per year. 

On the basis of this report funds were 
obtained from the Carnegie Corporation to 
finance a regional library experiment in 
of the 


After three years this was closed. 


the northwestern section state. 


The 


depression years had set in and I| need not 


remind you of the outcome for libraries, 
especially for any new activity in this line. 
However, although this experiment went 
down on the books of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration as a failure it was not so for 
Vermont. They were bad years financially 
and Vermont, which is slow to embrace 
something new, was not ready, but the 
While the libraries 
apparently settled once more into their rut 
another group of Vermonters met and 
began again with the hope of readjusting 
the library situation. The Vermont Better 
Library Movement gathered more sta- 


seed had been sown. 


tistics, surveyed and resurveyed, made and 
unmade plans. Finally, the suggestions of 
the Vermont Library Association and the 
state commission were accepted, with the 
result that a bill was introduced to the 
1937 session of the legislature permitting 
the commission “to develop and adopt 
plans to provide more adequate library 
service for all residents of the state, giving 
special consideration to some system of 
regional libraries or other agencies whereby 
better library service than now possible 
given to the 
we... 


can be people of the 
The bill passed both houses 
without a dissenting vote but not without 


its moments of suspense and humor. 


DivipInG STATE INTO REGIONS 


It was now up to the library commission 
to carry out the program. ‘The first prob- 
lem was that of dividing the state into 
possible regions—the question was, should 
this be done by population, by county lines, 
by size and number of libraries, or by 
what? All these points were discarded in 
favor of a division according to town lines 
and existing highways, the result being as 
follows: 


1 Public Laws of Vermont, 1937, Section 4415. 
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Table 1 
Num- 
Num- ber 
ber of 
Square Popula- of Libra- 
Region Miles tion Towns ries 
Southern 
(Rutland) 2394 96,314 66 56 
Central 
(Montpelier) 3148 108,405 81 68 
Northwestern 
(St. Albans) 1743 96,750 41 49 
Northeastern 


(St. Johnsbury) 2227 59,564 58 55 
The question of possible or available 
locations for centers for the regional offices 
did not long remain a problem; the ques- 
tion was rather which place, for many of 
the large libraries offered necessary co- 
operation. The Rutland Free Library was 
This 
library which had recently moved into new 
quarters had an income of $11,000 a year, 


chosen for the southern region. 


a book collection of 34,000 volumes, a 
registration of 6000 patrons who borrow 
112,000 volumes a year, and a staff of 5 
members, 2 of whom were trained. Main 
highways lead to the large centers of the 
region and, although the 
corner is too far from headquarters, careful 


southeastern 


planning and occasional overnight trips 
make the service equal to that of other 
sections. 

The city of St. Albans was chosen for 
the northwestern region, not only because 
of its location but because a small regional 
service was being carried on by this li- 
brary—the the 
original and the 
interest of the librarian and trustees was 
The St. 
Albans Free Library has an income of 
$3000 per year, a book collection of 12,000 
volumes, a registration of about 4000 
patrons who borrow 31,247 volumes a 


fractional remains of 





regional experiment 


too unusual to be disregarded. 


year, and a staff of 3 members, 1 of whom 
is trained. 

St. Johnsbury is not only the largest city 
of the northeastern section of the state but 


is the logical center, and regional service 
was so enthusiastically received by the 
staff and trustees of the St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum that the commission considered 
itself fortunate to be able to move in. 
This library has an income of $10,000 per 
year, a book collection of 28,000 volumes, 
a registration of about 4700 patrons who 
borrow 102,000 volumes a year, and a 
staff of 6 members, 1 of whom is trained 
and 4 of whom serve part time. 


CONTRACT 


While none of these libraries required 
any word of guarantee or formal type of 
contract, in order to safeguard the local 
library as well as the commission from any 
misunderstanding in the future, a simple 
but inclusive contract was written and 
By the terms 
of this contract the region bears the name 


accepted by all concerned. 


of the headquarters city, and into the re- 
gional office is placed a trained librarian, 
a book wagon, a book supply, and neces- 
sary office supplies. Such technical as- 
sistance as may be needed by the local 
library and such loans of books as may 
be possible are also guaranteed. In return, 
the local library provides space, which 
includes light, heat, and water; a limited 
use of books from the local collection; 
information concerning the surrounding 
territory ; and, especially, the good will of 
the staff and trustees. One chairman of 
trustees informed me that the publicity 
and prestige of having a regional office 
located in the library had more than 
compensated for their part of the contract. 

The fourth office 


central region is located in Montpelier at 


which serves the 
the commission. ‘This location was de- 
cided upon rather than that of a local 
library for several reasons: it eliminated 
the cost of another outside office, Mont- 
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pelier is the natural center for all service, 
and it gives an opportunity for very close 
contact between the state office and one 
region, which may also be the reason why 
some pitfalls have been avoided and some 
corners have been smoothed before the 
outlying offices have run into difficulties. 
On the other hand, it has led to three 
different office organizations 
At Rutland and St. 
Johnsbury the regional offices are organ- 
the local 
library, definitely branches of the commis- 
At St. Albans the 


under the direction of the local librarian 


types of 
within the system. 
units from 


ized as separate 


sion. work comes 
and the service is given as part of the 
service of that library, the local librarian 
is the regional librarian, the state worker 
serves as assistant regional librarian, much 
more of the local book collection is used 
throughout the region, and much of the 
librarian’s time is spent on regional affairs. 
The third type is the service which is 
given as part of the work at the commis- 
sion office. In spite of these three office 
setups the service given is identical in each 
region. Book wagon schedules, number 
and size of book loans, assistance to li- 
braries and schools—all follow the same 
plan, a visit to one region or another will 
give all the same view. 

As now organized the service requires 
a staff of nineteen workers to carry on the 
program. Of these seven are fully trained 
and experienced librarians, three are well- 
trained clerical workers and nine are 


W.P.A. 


for qualities making them suitable for the 


assistants who have been chosen 


work and who have been carefully trained 
in the work for which each is responsible. 
The supervision of the work is under the 
direction of the secretary of the commis- 
sion, who in turn is responsible to the 


board of commissioners. “The board has 


three members, two of whom are appointed 
by the governor with the approval of the 
senate, and one who serves by virtue of his 
These 
members serve without pay, receiving only 


office as commissioner of education. 


expenses incurred while on official business. 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The financial support of this work is, 
The 


funds allocated by the legislature for the 


of course, provided by the state. 


work of the commission include regional 
service. ‘Che budget for the next biennium 
will be $48,000. Of this all but a very 
small amount will be used for the upkeep 
of the regional offices or for items which 
are vital to the service. To each region are 
definitely assigned funds for salaries, books, 
expenses; for this the total 
varies from $6300 to $7000 according to 


and travel 
the size of the region. From the general 
fund come items which are shared by all— 
supplies, books, periodicals, rebinding, and 
salaries of those who, from the commission 
office, perform duties for each region. If 
each item of the budget were divided 
exactly as spent, it would be found that 
the share for each region would amount to 
$10,875. Besides the financial support of 
the state, however, there are other sources 
of assistance ; many state organizations and 
individuals of the state share in the 
The Vermont 
Federation of Women’s Clubs who origi- 


furtherance of this work. 


nally expressed interest in the work of the 
commission by presenting a book wagon 
in 1924 “for visiting rural libraries” has 
continued in its support by renewing this 
book wagon when necessary. This year 
There 


are also many smaller gifts—the state 


we will receive the fifth such gift. 


grange presents each year funds to be used 
for books, funds or books are given by the 
Vermont chapter of the Catholic Daugh- 
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ters of America, and many gifts of books 
come from individuals, some old, some 
new, but the majority useful, and espe- 
cially we prize the cooperation of the 
many libraries which have lent books to 
the book wagons to be used in other places 
and who have found greater interest in 
interlibrary loans both through the book 
wagon and through contact with their 


neighbors. 
SERVICES 

I shall not go into the service given 
except to state that the visits of the book 
wagons have grown from a casual once- 
a-year visit to the libraries of the state 
by the commission book wagon to regular 
two-month visits made the year round to 
1981 places—libraries, rural schools, li- 
brary stations, and individual farm homes. 
To tell of the advantages or disadvantages 
of this work is rather difficult for one 
After 


five years of service the desire on the part 


who has worked so closely with it. 


of those served increases rather than de- 
creases. Any chance that service was being 
accepted because of novelty or curiosity 
would be worn away and lack of interest 
or need would have been heard through 
the legislature, and the commission budget 
would have been cut rather than increased 
No doubt 
much of the success of the Vermont plan 


at a time like the present. 


may be attributed to the fact that the serv- 
ice has been offered not into virgin soil 
where no libraries existed and where a 
desire or interest in reading had to he 
fostered but rather into a state where the 
need was for a coordination of a weak but 
organized system of local services which 
welcomed aid and to a people with a real 
need and hunger for reading materials. 
Lack oF FuNbs 

Our greatest disadvantage is, of course, 
lack of funds; however, as the governor 
said to me the other day, “If there is any 
world left when the next session of the 
legislature convenes, you will have no 
trouble getting the amount you need for 
your work.” At least, they were encourag- 
ing words. 

To us, one of the most fascinating phases 
has been the organization of similar serv- 
ice in our neighboring states, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. Although we 
have watched with interest the work as it 
has progressed in these states, I shall not 
attempt to include their pictures. 

The question which is being asked of me 
lately is, “How do you do it?” I can 
best answer by giving the answer of Sen- 
ator Mathewson, chairman of our board, 
who, when so questioned, put on his very 
wisest expression and replied, “Madam, 
we get up before breakfast!” 
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Public Library Discussion Meetings 


JOHN CHANCELLOR 


This article by the A.L.A.’s adult education specialist has been sponsored 
by the Adult Education Board. 


HIS IS AN OLD TOPIC to which the pe- 
Barn needs of this day and hour in 
America lend a new importance. On first 
thought, it might appear that the small 
neighborhood discussion meeting is a thing 
too insignificant in its effect and too slow 
in an era of great new mass communica- 
tions of wide coverage and in an era requir- 
ing rapid national decision. ‘These new 
means of nationwide influence on opinion 
are rather the very reasons why small 
group discussion on a local scale is needed 
as never before. ‘The radio, the movie, the 
press, the pictorialized and breezy maga- 
zine of events carry distinct dangers of 
monopoly control of opinion. 

We need more than ever some oppor- 
tunity for the individual citizen to give 
expression to his thoughts on the great 
issues facing his nation. We need some- 
thing to revive that remarkable faith in the 
slow, sometimes stumbling, judgment of 
the common man which was so marked in 
Jetferson and which, through hin, finally 
began to shape our institutions on the 
democratic pattern. 

In 1821, he wrote to Jarvis, “I know 
of no safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of the society but the people themselves ; 
and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not 
to take it from them, but to inform their 


discretion by education.” 


‘Lhe small neighborhood discussion meet- 
ing has two great contributions to make 
at the present juncture: (1) To let the 
plain man hear his own voice again, to pay 
him the respect of inviting him to think 
and decide and speak among his fellows 
on the problems of his nation, and so to 
restore his confidence in himself and to 
make him feel he is a participating citizen 
of a free and democratic commonwealth; 
(2) To give him not only the opportunity 
to express his opinion but the opportunity 
also to inform his opinion. I have only 
limited faith in the educational value of 
free discussion alone. I have even more 
limited faith in the educational value of 
pure argumentation and debate and still 
less when one is an inarticulate listener 
rather than a participant in such debate. 
In general, it tends to set a man even more 
deeply into the ruts of his preconceived 
opinions.’ But discussion under a discipline 
that puts a premium on open-minded, co- 
operative search for the truth and that 
leans heavily on reliably chosen printed 
facts is perhaps the best form of civic edu- 
cation we know. 

How can we achieve such open-minded 
discussion? I suggest that the library or 

1“Even the intellectuals do not seem to do much 
better (than the great mass of voters) in reaching 
truth by conflicting arguments. For example, take 
the controversies between the professors. They talk 
and talk, and at the end, each sticks to his initial 
position. On which side does Truth stand? We still 


do not know.”’ Chafee, Zechariah, Jr., Free Speech in 
the U.S. Harvard University Press, 1941, p. 560. 
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other institution sponsoring it first adver- 
tise widely the character, purposes, and 
rules which must govern such discussion 
meetings if they are to achieve these high 
results. “They can print on posters and 
leaflets, for use in the meeting room and 
throughout the institution, some such ex- 


planatory statement as the following. 


They can print it in newspapers, show 
it in store windows, have it read in pulpits, 
educational institutions, and similar places. 


PuBLic Liprary Discussion MEETINGS 


Purposes 


To bring reliable information and rea- 
soned thought to bear on our personal, 
family, community, national, and interna- 
tional problems. 

To increase the democratic habit of in- 
formal discussion in small groups of citizens 
and to support it with reliable printed in- 
formation representing all points of view. 

To pool our facts and opinions; to clarify 
our own thinking by trying to express it; to 
learn to distinguish fact from opinion; to 
learn to test opinions and generalizations in 
what we read, see, hear, and think for 
foundations in real fact. 

To practice unprejudiced give-and-take 
and tolerant respect for the opposed views 
of one’s fellow citizens. 


All participants agree 


To speak no longer than three minutes at 
a time unless the majority wants them to 
continue. 

To allow others as many opportunities to 
speak as they take themselves. 

To discuss for the sake of clarifying issues 
and discovering the probable truth for them- 
selves, not to debate or argue for the sake 
of winning their point. 

To keep their emotions under control. 

To ban name-calling and personal attacks 
on anyone. 

To label their opinions as opinions and to 
try always to say why they hold them. 


The meetings are open to anyone who 
agrees to these rules and purposes. 


wn 


The library 


Does not wish to tell anyone what to 
think nor to influence opinion in any par- 
ticular direction. 

It hopes that constructive action will fol- 
low discussion, but it will not itself lead, in- 
stigate, or participate in that action. 


The library's sole intent is to be a non- 
partisan vehicle for the functioning of demo- 
cratic processes. 

If the purposes and rules for partici- 
pation in such meetings are thoroughly 
publicized beforehand, many of the famil- 
iar problems of discussion meetings will 
be at least simplified if not totally obvi- 
ated. Such conditions of participation will 
tend to discourage the self-seeking and pro- 
fessional propagandists, the fanatics, the 
people who seek to be centers of atten- 
tion by much speaking, those who love 
argument for argument’s sake. 


PIERCE CURRENT CONFUSION 


On the other hand, such meetings will 
tend to attract those who really want to 
pierce the current confusion which over- 
battles of propaganda. 
Even those persons heavily weighted with 
prejudices may eventually acquire in the 
atmosphere of such meetings the habit of 
inquiring for facts and substantial truth 
behind the smoke screen of feeling. The 
provision for joining some use of print 
to free talk will also tend to attract peo- 


hangs today’s 


ple of more serious purpose and the less 
articulate who especially need less fright- 
ening and formal outlets of expression 
such as these. 

On the other hand, the publicity about 
these meetings, as well as the actual con- 
duct of them, must very carefully avoid 
giving the impression that this is a dis- 
guised classroom where pressure will be 
brought to bear to do a lot of outside 
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reading and study. The primary object 
should not be just to get people to read 
or even to discuss. The primary object 
is to provide encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to think dispassionately and con- 
structively together on the common good 
and to base thinking as much as possible 
on reliable facts and soundly deduced opin- 
ions rather than on emotion and prejudice. 
Reading is one of the useful tools in this 
process. It is hoped that many will, in 
the course of time, come to see the useful- 
ness of reading in connection with discuss- 
ing social questions, that they will find it 
less formidable than they think, but if 
they cannot learn to like and value reading 
voluntarily by participating in such groups, 
little will be gained by trying to compel 
them to read. 


READING INTRODUCED BY LEADER 


Reading can best be introduced by the 
leader who is enough conversant with the 
literature of the topic to be able to read 
significant passages at the opportune mo- 
ment when they illustrate or bring per- 
tinent facts to bear on a point raised in 
the discussion. Or he can merely refer 
to them and briefly characterize them if 
they are too long to read. But rarely 
should the discussion be bent out of its na- 
tural course in order to bring out certain 
books or articles previously listed as desira- 
ble. ‘Too much or too arbitrary tampering 
with the natural trends of the conversation 
on the part of the leader is frequently as 
fatal as too little. 

It has sometimes proved very helpful to 
have present a reference librarian, in addi- 
tion to the leader, who can look up needed 
facts as they come up. A nucleus collec- 
tion of reference material should be on 
hand in the room, but it may be necessary 


to go to the shelves in other parts of the 


library to get a single fact. Also, as much 
as possible, materials should be on hand 
to lend for home use. Interest in follow- 
up reading dies rapidly if a person must 
postpone and make a special trip later to 
the library to get a small suggested piece 
of reading. However, there should be a 
mimeographed list of references for dis- 
tribution at the meeting. If time and ar- 
rangements allow, it should be available 
a week or two before the meeting, so that 
the occasional person may do some prepara- 
tory reading. 


Groups Must BE SMALL 


If the several objectives of this dis- 
cussion meeting scheme are to be realized, 
it seems absolutely essential that the group 
be kept small. ‘Thirty persons are an ab- 
solute maximum, fifteen to eighteen is 
an optimum number, and eight or even 
six really interested people are worth the 
effort and cost for a while. If there is any 
success, the number is quite certain to 
increase. But when the group becomes too 
large certain psychological factors begin 
to change the whole character of the meet- 
ing: informality ebbs away, more of the 
participants become mere on-lookers and 
auditors, there is more leaning on the 
leader, and his task requires more show- 
manship and becomes more difficult in 
many respects. If the group becomes too 
large, it can be split according to con- 
venient neighborhoods into two or more 
groups, meeting in more convenient places 
and perhaps under other leadership. All 
too much of our adult education is of the 
pouring-in variety. The balance must tip 
in the other direction if we are to have the 
thinking citizen necessary in a democracy. 

To the same end, the composition of 
the group should, if possible, not be limited 


to one kind of people. We learn most 
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about social questions by rubbing against 
people of differing points of view and sta- 
tions of life. The best group will contain 
men and women; youthful and mature per- 
sons; poor and comfortable middle-class 
people; laborer, merchant, and _profes- 
sional. A heavy preponderance of any one 
kind makes it hard on the others. “Too 
many teachers, well-educated people, and 
specialists in the topic under discussion 
will particularly put a damper on the par- 
ticipation of others who may be either 
timid or resentful as a result of their less 
pretentious backgrounds. 


PARTICIPANTS CHOOSE TopPIcs 


In general, the topics of discussion 
should be chosen by the participants. 
Quite naturally the topic of the next meet- 
ing will suggest itself out of the discus- 
sion of the preceding meeting or out of 
the current news events. The leader can, 
when invited, offer several alternative 
topics, and the majority choice can be fol- 
lowed. It would be a mistake for the 
sponsors of these meetings to give the im- 
pression that they were limited to the 
discussion of national and international po- 
litical issues. “There are many other ques- 
tions quite as important to the rebuilding 
of the world in the spheres of personal 
and community relations, education, and 
economics. 

It would seem, however, a mistake to 
cast all topics in the form of a controversy. 
People think immediately of controversy 
when the phrase “discussion group” is 
used. “Discussion” is to them the little 
brother of the forum and public debate. 
I have already commented on the edu- 
cational values of the debate. Investiga- 
tion of the formation of opinion re- 
veals increasing evidence that people 
carry away from the forum mainly the 


preconceived opinions they brought to it. 
It is too often a form of entertainment, 
like an athletic contest, rather than a form 
of education. Also, it would seem that 
the panel technique would have only very 
limited use in a group of the character and 
size we are considering. It is a device 
largely to facilitate discussion in a large 
group. It should not be necessary in a 
small group. 


ANTIDOTES FOR INTOLERANCE 

On the other hand, it may be an equally 
great mistake to avoid wholly the really 
hot, painful issues of the day. One of 
the greatest services these small discussion 
groups could render, if sufficiently wide- 
spread, would be as antidotes for intoler- 
ance and especially as means to relax the 
painful silence which settles on millions 
of minds and tongues when recriminations 
and persecutions begin in a period of hys- 
teria. Chafee explains this process: 

My contention is that the pertinacious 

orators and writers who get hauled up are 
merely extremist spokesmen for a mass of 
more thoughtful and more retiring men and 
women, who share in varying degrees the 
same critical attitude toward prevailing 
policies and institutions. When you put the 
hotheads in jail, these cooler people do not 
get arrested—they just keep quiet. And so 
we lose things they could tell us, which 
would be very advantageous for the future 
course of the nation. Once the prosecutions 
begin, then the hush-hush begins too. Dis- 
cussion becomes one-sided and artificial. 
Questions that need to be threshed out do not 
get threshed out.’ 
If there now existed a great spread of 
flourishing, small neighborhood discussion 
meetings throughout the country, I believe 
we would be protected against the danger 
which Chafee pictures and which is now 
definitely on our doorstep. 


2 Thid., p. 561. 
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Betore going to the vexing question of 
leadership, let us consider one more char- 
acteristic which should distinguish these 
meetings, a characteristic which we have 
Chafee 


begins his impressive last chapter with this 


too little emphasized in the past. 


statement, “Speech should be fruitful as 
well as free.” We gain little from dis- 
cussion if we have a limited supply of 


We 


gain little if our facts are pseudo-facts, if 


facts from which to deduce opinions. 


they are mere opinions mistakenly called 
facts. We gain little if our own emotions, 
prejudices, argumentativeness warp our 
We gain little 
if we cannot read behind the lines in our 


interpretation of facts. 


so-called sources of information and detect 
bias or ulterior motive that obscures or 
colors parts of the information. Further- 


more, we must come to the discussion 
meeting as though it were a friendly, co- 
operative exploration to find something 
like the relative truth. We add to one 
another’s thought, we check and correct 
it in good temper and accept corrections in 
equally good temper. Conditions like these 
must govern our discussion meetings if 


“speech” is to be “fruitful.” 


Not Easy To ACHIEVE 


Such conditions are not easy to achieve. 
It will help to have them clearly defined 
in the rules and the purposes governing 
the meeting. If some statement of these 
is put on a big poster easily seen by all in 
the room throughout the meeting, these 
The 


leader can have great influence in setting 


purposes will gradually sink in. 
the tone. It would be well perhaps to 
revert now and then to some mention or 
discussion of propaganda analysis. Many 
high schools are now giving practice to 
students in reading newspapers and other 
printed materials in an objective, eyes- 
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open frame of mind, and suggestions can 
be gained from articles in educational jour- 
nals describing many such school experi- 
ments. The habit should be encouraged 
of good-humoredly checking our own and 
one another’s statements in these meet- 
ings to identify them as either facts or 
opinions, and, if the latter, to say why 
we hold them. Such agreed-on practices 
would soon cure one of sloppy habits of 
thinking. Once more, these things are 
not easy to achieve. Now we do not even 
try to achieve them in most of our meet- 
ings and discussions. ‘To be sure, a meet- 
ing run on such a rigorous prescription as 
this will not appeal to some, but it will 
probably be found a bracing and genuinely 
enjoyable exercise to many others who 
have had little opportunity heretofore to 


experience it, even in colleges. 


LEADERSHIP 


“Leadership” is commonly supposed to 
be the sine qua non of good discussion. 
Good discussion leaders are supposed to be 
very rare. I am inclined to believe there 
are many more potential leaders for the 
kind of small, informal meeting we are 
considering here than we have supposed, 
and that there are a great many more 
among librarians than librarians suppose 
(especially among those younger librar- 
ians who look on their work as a social 
service rather than a scholarly or literary 
profession ). 

These opinions about the rarity of capa- 
ble leaders are traceable, I believe, to a 
different conception of the job of the 
leader than that appropriate to the kind 
of informal group we are considering. 
The discussion leader is commonly sup- 
posed to need attributes: 1. The 
cleverness of a trial lawyer, a kind of 
“strategy in 


two 


handling” people, and 2. 
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Subject knowledge considerably _ better 
than that of the participants in the group. 
Such leadership for the small groups with 
the particular objectives we are considering 


would, I think, mean sure death for them. 


“CONVERSATION GROUPS” 


We can visualize more readily the kind 
of leader needed, if we should call these 
“conversation groups” rather than ‘“dis- 
Here the leader has the 
attitude of a humble co-learner. “Leader” 
is really a very inappropriate designation 
for him. 


cussion groups.” 


In one sense, he is comparable 
to an elder or “clerk” in a Quaker meet- 
ing. He exercises no authority or control 
but rather waits on the needs of and does 
the essential routine services for his friends. 
In another sense, his job is much like that 
of an interviewer or reader’s adviser and 
employs many similar techniques. He 
lets the other fellow talk, throws in a sug- 
gestion or question now and then to help 
him clarify or make his meaning more 
specific, he submits samples of printed 
matter to see if they match and elucidate 
the speaker’s thought, he is a sympathetic 
listener and suggestor trying to get the 
thoughts out of the members and arrange 
them so they can be clearly examined by 
the others. His superiority in subject 
knowledge comes only as a result of hav- 
ing recently examined the literature of the 
subject. He is no long-time student or 
specialist of whom the rest will stand in 
awe. 

He does not try to lay determined hands 
on the discussion and steer it in some pre- 
conceived direction of his own choosing. 
He lets the discussion follow any natural 
course that appears to lead to profitable 
conclusion. Above all, he must have that 
respect for every individual merely because 
he is a human being that characterizes a 


true democrat. He is not impatient with 
the stupid, intolerant with the antagonistic, 
domineering or condescending with the 
young, or deferent to the intelligent and 
prominent. He is ever aware of the dan- 
ger of unintentionally hurting someone’s 
feelings or making others feel inferior. In 
short, he does not need to be clever so 
much as sincere in his desire to serve. He 
does not need to have great learning so 
much as mental integrity. 

To be sure, not everyone can measure up 
to these specifications, but very often those 
who can are too humble to suspect their 
own qualifications. ‘There are many such 
They need only to be 
reassured and pushed in. Ina small group 
of simple neighborhood people they will 
find their task as leader not half so diff- 
cult as they supposed. 


among librarians. 


KNOWLEDGE OF LITERATURE 


One main essential in the leader for 
these kinds of meetings is a good knowl- 
edge of the popular literature on the sub- 
ject that might be useful to the kind of 
people attending. It is distinctly a job 
of “‘reader’s advising,” of “fitting the book 
to the reader.”” He must be conversant 
enough with magazine articles, pamphlets, 
and particular chapters of books to drop 
unobtrusive suggestions of reading 
throughout the conversations at appropri- 
ate places. ‘This is another reason why 
it is a librarian’s job. An alternative, of 
course, is to use volunteer leaders, laymen 
preferably, because plain men are more apt 
to stand in intellectual awe of professors, 
teachers, or preachers. ‘These volunteers 
should conform to the requirements listed 
above, however, and not be the forceful, 
glib type or a “prominent” person or some- 
one who is from a class or station with lit- 
tle in common with the group members. 
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But where a volunteer is used, a librarian 
should be on hand with special rights to 
signal for an interruption to throw into 
the discussion some really pertinent passage 
or some facts that have important bearing. 

The librarian will rightfully ask, “Will 
this not cost a good deal in time and effort 


for preparation?” ‘The answer must be 


‘ 


There is a good deal of reading 
that he should do, as I shall presently 
describe, merely to prepare himself to un- 


derstand the job itself. 


"yes. 


Then, in addi- 
tion, he should have a pretty good grasp 
of the popular literature of the subject 
chosen for discussion. ‘The chances are, 
however, that he already has a pretty 
good grasp of the literature of most of 
these subjects. Once he learns the job 
itself, he will soon find increasing famil- 
iarity with the literature of most of the 
topics, because many of them overlap. 
Actually, he will not spend much more 
time in preparation than a reader’s adviser 


often spends on a reading course. 


SMALL RESPONSE Now AND THEN 


There will be small response here and 
There will be diff- 


culties and discouragements and seeming 


there, now and then. 
failures. ‘There will be the feeling now 
and then that a lot of work is involved 
and relatively few benefit. There will 
be times when the crackpots capture the 
evening or when the discussion will go 
But these are apt to 
As skill 


and insight improve, the meetings will 


hopelessly lopsided. 


be temporary discouragements. 


improve, more people will come, and the 


group will have to be split into several 
sections. 

Possibly one of the results sooner or 
later will be that the group, or part of it, 
will want to organize and take action of 


seme kind. ‘That is a sure sign of success. 


‘The members may want to petition the 
mayor or wait on him. They may want to 
plan a project and solicit funds to finance 
it. Well and good. The librarian should 
encourage this, furnish reading materials, 
even perhaps give meeting-room space, but 
he should, for the library’s sake, not be- 
come a party to the action, not advise, or 
steer, or hold office, or perhaps even attend 
His atti- 
tude should be that of Father Tompkins 
and Father Coady toward the Nova Scotia 


the planning or action meetings. 


fishermen—encourage and strengthen them 
to believe in their own abilities to solve 
their own problems, give them the needed 
reading materials, but let them be the 


“masters of their own destiny.” 


PREPARATION FOR LEADER-LIBRARIAN 


Now, finally what can this prospective 
leader-librarian do by way of preparation ? 
There are three things to do if possible: 
1. Read about the psychology of a group 
and the techniques of discussion; 2. Ob- 
serve and participate in a group led by 
someone else; 3. And then dive in and do 
the best one can. 

As to reading, I suggest that first it is 
desirable to build into one’s self some deep 
faith and enthusiasm for free and open 
process in a 


discussion as an essential 


democracy. One might begin with the 
stimulating statement by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, John W. Stude- 
Chapter 2, “Discussion and 


in his little book Plain Talk 


Home 


baker, in 
Education,” 
( National 

1936). 


almost miraculous rescue from _ hopeless 


Library Foundation, 


He might read something about the 


poverty effected by the discussion groups 
and the cooperatives of the Nova Scotia 
fishermen in Father M. M. Coady’s Mas- 
ters of Their Own Destiny 
1939). Another stimulant for one’s belief 


( Harper, 
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in the inherent worth and sound ultimate 
sense of the plain citizen is in the writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, as given in the col- 
lections from his letters and papers in either 
Democracy by Thomas Jefferson, edited 
by Saul K. Padover (Appleton-Century, 
1939) or The Living Thoughts of Jeffer- 
son, presented by John Dewey (Long- 
1940). 
tainly read parts of the book from which I 


mans, Finally, one should cer- 
have quoted so frequently, Free Speech in 
the United States by Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr. Most of the book is a 
review of the legal history of free speech 


masterful 


in America, but the final chapter, “Free 
Speech Today,” is a tonic for its sanity 
and its deep faith in the worth of the hu- 
man being. This final chapter was also 
published in the Saturday Review of Lit- 


erature of August 9, 1941, p. 3-4, 16. 


MENTAL BLIND Spots 


After this introduction, it will be most 
salutary to explore the causes of our mental 
blind spots, of our tendencies to allow 
emotion to crowd out reason, of the typical 
devices used in print to swing us to a 
desired point of view, such books as Robert 
H. Thouless, Straight Crooked 
Thinking (Simon and Schuster, 1932), 
and the historian, Charles H. Beard’s The 
Discussion of Human Affairs (Macmil- 


‘ 


and 


lan, 1936), which is a chastening “inquiry 
into the nature of the statements, asser- 
tions, allegations, claims, heats, tempers, 
distempers, dogmas, and contentions which 
appear when human affairs are discussed 
and into the possibility of putting some 
rhyme and reason into the process of dis- 
cussion.” 
Another very profitable summary of 
what we know of public opinion and how 
it is influenced is Public Opinion in a 
Democracy by Chas. W. Smith, Jr. (Pren- 


tice-Hall, 1939). It may not be im- 
portant to our purposes to read the whole 
book, but the few introductory and con- 
cluding chapters and particularly Chapter 
V on “Newspapers,” VI on “The Radio,” 
and XIV on “Public Opinion in War 
Times” are valuable. 

Edgar Dale’s interesting new textbook 
How to Read a Newspaper (Scott, Fores- 
man Company, 1941) not only enlight- 
ens on “what a newspaper is” but in Part 
II tells how to “get behind the news.” 
At least, Chapters 11 and 12 should be 
read and Chapter 13, giving some predic- 
tions on the future of newspapers, is very 
interesting. In contrast to the inadequa- 
cies of daily newspaper news is the weekly 
current events paper for secondary schools, 
The American Observer (Civic Educa- 
tion Service, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) which gives an admirably 
balanced presentation of controversial is- 
sues. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


For a quick introduction to propaganda 
analysis one might read the following 
issues of Propaganda Analysis, the bulle- 
tin of the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis: Vol. 1, No. 2 (November 1937) on 
“How to Detect Propaganda;” Vol. 1, 
No. 3 (December 1937) on “Some ABC’s 
of Propaganda Analysis;” Vol. 1, No. 4 
(January 1938) on “How to Analyze 
Newspapers;” Vol. 1, No. 5 (February 
1938) on “Newspaper Analysis.” An 
illustration of the process of identifying 
the various tricks and techniques is given 
in The Fine Art of Propaganda; A Study 
of Father Coughlin’s Speeches (Har- 
court, 1939) by Alfred M. Lee and Eliza- 
beth B. Lee. 

There are many full-length books, por- 
tions of books, and pamphlets on discus- 
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sion techniques. Some are stiff, formal, 
and technical, some deal mainly with types 
of discussion different from the informal 


The few 


that will yield most for the special purposes 


small group emphasized here. 


we are considering seem to me to be the 
following: 


“Discussion,” by Lyman Bryson (pages 
83-90 of his Adult Education, American 
Book Company, 1936). Some excellent gen- 
eral advices by a noted expert about the 
essential principles and assumptions under- 
lying good use of discussion, its limitations, 
its special values. 

The Process of Group Thinking by Harri- 
son §. Elliott (Association Press, 1928). 
This is one of the most thorough and re- 
warding explorations of the psychological 
bases of group reactions and discussion. It 
continually relates theory to practice and 
shows rich experience and observation of the 
discussion process. It is particularly con- 
cerned with discussion as a “methodology 
for democracy.” 

Creative Discussion by Alfred D. Sheffield 
(Association Press, 1931). Another good 
examination of the psychology of discussion, 
much briefer and well illustrated with ex- 
amples and interspersed with practical sug- 
gestions. Emphasizes the essential differ- 
ences between conference and debate. 

The Art of Conference by Frank Walser 
(Harper, 1933). An excellent discussion of 
the psychological and sociological factors in 
with emphacis on making co- 
operative thinking useful to the improve- 
ment of society. 

The Art of Leadership by Ordway Tead 
(Whittlesey House, 1935) is very valuable 
as an analysis by a personnel authority to 
passing of the concept of the 
leader as a commander and the greater psy- 
chological effectiveness of cooperative leader- 
ship. Chapters pertinent to our immediate 
concerns are the introductory chapters, I-III, 
X, “The Leader as a Conference Chair- 
man,” XIV, “The Leader’s Deeper Re- 
XV, “The Leader in a Democ- 
racy,” and some obviously pertinent sections 
in Chapter XVI on “How to Train Lead- 


” 


ers. 


discussion 


show the 


sources,” 


A Manual of Group Discussion by Lyman 


S. Judson (University of Illinois. College 
of Agriculture. Circular 446. 184p.). Only 


Parts 1-5 (pages 1-94) apply to informal 
small group discussion. It focuses a good 
deal on the use of discussion in the solu- 
tion of local community problems, particu- 
larly the rural community. It goes into 
many special practical aspects not covered in 
other books. Mr. Judson’s Modern Group 
Discussion (H. W. Wilson. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. XI, No. 6, 1937) repeats some 
of the same material and also has many 
helpful sections though the former is to be 
preferred, if available. 


PAMPHLETS 


Of the many pamphlets on group dis- 
cussion, the following seem to me the most 
sound and helpful for our special purposes: 


Bowman, LeRoy C. How to Lead Dis- 
cussion. Womans Press, New York, 1934. 
30p. 

Fansler, Thomas. Effective Group Dis- 
cussion; A Guide for Group Members. 
New York University, Division of General 
Education, 1937. 22p. 

Fansler, Thomas. 
Discussion. 


Teaching Adults by 
New York University, Division 
of General Education, 1938. 3g9p. 

National Council of Jewish Women. The 
Study Group: How to Conduct It Success- 
fully. The Council, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, n.d. 16p. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. What 
Is the Discussion Leader's Job. Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1937. 22p. 

Wiese, Mildred J. Let’s Talk It Over. 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 4Ip. 


‘Two case or sample books, reproducing 
transcripts of actual discussions and com- 
menting on the various techniques illus- 


trated by the various parts are: 


Fansler, Thomas. Discussion Methods 
for Adult Groups (American Association for 
Adult Education, 1934). Part 2 gives two 
samples of informal discussion in a small 
group with marginal comments, one on the 
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subject of “Children’s Friendships” and the 
other on “Scientific Method in Social Prob 
lems.” 

Garland, J. V., 
Discussion Methods; 
lustrated. (H. W. Wilson. Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 12, No. 2, 2nd ed. rev., 1940). 
Only Part I, Section 1 (p. 17-63) concerns 
the informal discussion group. Brief com- 
ments on different methods followed by an 
illustration of an actual discussion. 


and Phillips, Chas. F. 
Explained and_ II- 


It may also be very helpful to consider 
combining the use of good educational films 
with small informal discussion groups. 
Suggestions and aids may be had from the 
A.L.A. Committee on Film Forums. Its 
purposes are described in “Film Forums 
and Adult Education in the Library” by 
Miriam D. 


the committee chairman, 


Tompkins (4.L.4. Bulletin 35 :320-22, 
May 1941). 
Nor Too LATE To START 


It may be late but I do not believe too 
late to start this process of citizen discus- 
sion in thousands of small corners through- 


out the nation. I believe that libraries 


w 
w 


are among the best institutions to promote 
this process of documented discussion but 
| hope it will not be confined to libraries. 
It is hoped that the library may also sug- 
gest to workers in other fields and institu- 
tions the great job to be done, that it will 
give them some of the preparatory reading 
materials suggested above, and especially 
that it will see that printed material is 
effectively used in all such groups. For, 
as Chafee says: 


There should be municipal auditoriums, 
schoolhouses out of school hours, church 
forums, parks in summer, all open to thresh 
out every question of public importance, with 
just as few restrictions as possible; for other- 
wise, the subjects that most need to be dis- 
cussed will be the very subjects that will be 
ruled out as unsuitable for discussion. .. . 
Reason is more imperfect than we used to 
believe. Yet it remains the best guide we 
have, better than our emotions, better even 
than patriotism, better than any single 
human guide, however exalted his position. 

. . Let us not, in our anxiety to protect 
ourselves from foreign tyrants, imitate some 
of their worst acts and sacrifice in the process 
of national defense the very liberties which 
we are defending. 
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Victory Book Campaign Begins January 12 


On Your Mark! Get Set! 


Why is the Victory Book Campaign 
like Minerva? 


because it is expected to walk, talk, and 


Not because it is wise but 
write when it is one day old. It was born 
of a budget. For a year librarians near 
camp areas and state library associations 
where training activities are concentrated 
and even individual libraries like the Chi- 
cago Public Library, have felt the necessity 
to organize book drives. 

This summer the American Library As- 
sociation secured the sanction of the Army 
and Navy for a national campaign and ap- 
pointed a Book Drive Committee with 
Rebecca B. Rankin as chairman. In Octo- 
ber she was able to announce that a budget 
for printing, postage, transportation of 
books, and a New York publicity office 
had been provided by equal contributions 
from the American Red Cross and the 
United Service Organizations, Inc. 

On Friday afternoon, November 14, 
Charles H. Brown called Los Angeles by 
long distance telephone, and Althea H. 
Warren was given a four month’s leave 
She will 


an executive 


of absence to act as director. 
follow policies approved by 
committee made up of two members and 
an alternate from each of the three spon- 
Franklin F. Hop- 
per, director of the New York Public 
Library; Clarence E. Sherman, librarian 


soring organizations. 


of the Providence Public Library; and 
Paul North Rice, chief of the reference 
department of the New York Public Li- 


34 


brary, are the A.L.A. representatives of 
this committee. 

The campaign is to be organized by 
states. A librarian from each state will 
be appointed state director and he will 
select a state executive committee com- 
posed of one member each from the A.R.C. 
and U.S.O., librarians of various types 
of libraries, and representatives from other 
state-wide organizations interested in edu- 
cation and community welfare such as the 
eight national associations, to act in an 
with the V.B.C. 


(American Merchant Marine Association, 
Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire Girls, 


advisory capacity 


Inc., Girl Scouts, Inc., National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, National Recre- 
ation Association, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, W.P.A.) The six organizations 
which form the U.S.O. will also be willing 
participants on state and local committees 
for the book drive (Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., 
National Catholic Community Service, 
Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation Army, 
National Aid 


The state and city councils of defense are 


Travelers Association ). 
wholly in sympathy with the undertaking. 

Each state executive committee has the 
responsibility of appointing a director for 
the book campaign in each city or town. 
The local director appoints his own execu- 
tive committee of whatever size he feels 
desirable. ‘This committee arranges for 
places to deposit the books, organizes pub- 
licity in addition to the national coverage 
of the 


services 


trailers, and 


York 


movie 


New 


radio, press 


from headquarters, 
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and secures a center where all gifts may 
be sorted and from which the usable ones 
may go out to camps, U.S.O. houses, etc. 
It is here that the knowledge and experi- 
ence of libraries will prove their value in 
rejecting all but the suitable and live 
material. “The public will be asked not to 
give magazines but to sell them for old 
paper and use the money to buy a new 
book. 

Additional copies of the outline for 
campaign directors, which appears as Part 
Il of this issue, will be sent from V.B.C. 
headquarters, U.S.O. office, Room 1630 
Empire State Building, 325 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
January 12. 


The date to begin is 


ALtTHEA H. WarrREN 
Campaign Director 
Victory Book Campaign 


Denver Information Centers 


‘THE FOLLOWING TELEGRAM from 
Malcolm G. Wyer, of the Denver Public 
Library, was sent to the Executive Secre- 
tary on December 22, 1941: 

In reply your inquiry December nine- 
teenth Denver Public Library is this week 
establishing “Victory Information Cen- 
ters’ at main library and all twelve 
branches. ‘These centers will coordinate 
all former defense, now victory, resources 
of the library and will cooperate with all 
civilian defense organizations in dispensing 
information regarding classes and oppor- 
tunities for civilian defense services. Also 
will furnish materials and information on 
nutrition, Red Cross work, civilian protec- 
tion through latest books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, documents. Information 
center at main building will be housed in 
special alcove of reference department and 


and 


will be under direct supervision of refer- 


ence chief. Branch centers will emphasize 


nutrition, conservation, and information 
for defense classes now being scheduled by 
Red Cross and other groups in all branch 
library auditoriums. Entire information 
center project will be correlated by adult 
education coordinator and interpreted in 
all parts of the community by staff public 
relations committee. Denver Public Li- 
brary is taking the lead in this community 


in building civilian morale for victory. 


Essential Publications 


Protection of Industrial Plants and 
Public Buildings. U.S. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D.C., 1941. This 
planning guide is obtainable through the 
local defense council from the state defense 
council. 

The Care of Records in a National 
Bulletins of the 
Number 3, 


National 
1941. 
Available in limited quantity from Collas 
G. Harris, Administrative Secretary, The 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. A 
four-page summary of steps to be taken to 
protect valuable manuscripts and books 


Emergency. 


Archives, December 


from the hazards of war is also available 
from the same source. 


Civilian Defense Committee 
THE NEW CoMMITTEE on War Infor- 
mation and Education Services includes 
Ralph A. Beals, Public Library of the Dis- 
trict US git 
chairman; Mary Louise Alexander, Office 
of Civilian Defense, du Pont Circle, Wash- 
nS Luther H. 
Evans, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., consultant; Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Service Division, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Alice M. 
Farquhar, Chicago Public Library, Chi- 
cago; Marguerite Kirk, Department of 


Library and Visual Aids, Board of Educa- 


of Columbia, Washington, 


ington, consultant ; 








— 
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tion, Newark; Carl M. White, University 
of Illinois Library and Library School, 
Urbana. 


Inter-American Relations 


To PROMOTE closer relations between 
the American republics a Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations has been 
recently established in the U.S. Office of 
Education. ‘The office is in cooperation 
with the American Library Association, the 
Department of State, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Pan 
American Union, the National Education 
Association, the American Junior Red 
Cross, and other organizations interested 
in the inter-American field. 


Gary Public Library 
Policy Statement 

THe Gary (INpb.) Pustic Liprary 
wishes to call attention to the essential 
quality of its services to individuals and 
to the community during this national 
emergency. 

Library services help maintain a high 
state of morale, keep the populace in- 
formed as to the basic factors in the con- 
flict, and aid in increasing the individual’s 
knowledge and skill in his job of defend- 
ing America. 

In its task of maintaining morale the 
Gary Public Library proposes to provide 
and publicize material containing: 

1. Accurate information on the basic na- 
ture of the present conflict 

2. Material on the historical, cultural, and 
economic backgrounds of the nations at 
War 

3. Recreational reading for relaxation, 
pleasure, and comfort 





4. Materials to provide a background of 
cultural solidarity for Americans 

5. Materials to aid in the development 
of the individual philosophies strong 
enough to withstand the rigors of war. 

In order to advance the individual’s 
knowledge and skill in defending America 
the Gary Public Library proposes to: 
1. Serve as a group of information cen- 
ters for civilian defense, defense needs, 
and community agencies for defense 
2. Provide books, documents, periodicals, 
and information which will help in the 
development of all skills essential to na- 
tional defense. 

The Gary Public Library proposes to 
extend its services as far as its resources 
permit; to establish collections of books 
and informational materials wherever 
needed, in factories, stores, public gather- 
ing places, and other centers throughout 
the entire community; to make its build- 
ings and facilities available for defense 
purposes whenever possible. 

Library employees are instructed to in- 
form themselves of defense activities and to 
prepare themselves to carry out these poli- 
cies. 

Every resident of Gary, every club, 
every commercial and industrial organi- 
zation is invited to use the library services 


in any way possible. 


Twenty-Four Hour Service 

THE Liprary OF CONGRESS is render- 
ing twenty-four hour service to members 
of Congress and to those engaged in na- 
tional defense activities in all agencies 
of the Federal government, for a trial 
period. From 9g A.M. to 6 P.M. delivery 
of materials is included in the service, and 
from 6 P.M. to 9 A.M. delivery of materials 
to the west entrance of the main building 


is provided. 
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Soldiers and Libraries 

THE USE OF LIBRARIES in Louisiana 
by soldiers on maneuvers during the fal! 
was quite extensive. The following com- 
ments have appeared in some of the news- 
papers of the state and are quoted from 
the monthly letter of the W.P.A. Library 
Project Supervisor. 

“Soldiers from Florida to the Dakotas 
will go back to their homes in American 
cities, small towns, and farms with praise 
for library service as it exists in Louisiana, 
and as it was offered to thousands of them 
in the state on maneuvers for the past 
several weeks. 


MEN ON 





MANEUVERS TAKE 


“Louisiana libraries eagerly threw open 
their doors to the army as a part of librar- 
ies’ participation in the national defense 
program. Library hours of opening were 
increased, and in some places town people 
assisted library staffs. Operating as they 
do under the parish library system, as de- 
veloped by the library 
place adequate book collections in small 
towns and rural areas, Louisiana libraries 
gave soldiers from far and wide a taste 
of what real libraries can do, even when 


the 


commission to 


‘located in 
phrased it. 

“Winn Parish reports that how to iden- 
tify snakes has been the most frequent 


sticks,’ as one soldier 


Over A LOUISIANA LIBRARY 











> 


request, with one soldier even bringing 
a coral snake along to the library in a 
bottle. 
are, and maps of Louisiana and travel 


Soldiers like to find out where they 
folders are popular. ‘They read about 
American history, chess, photography, ra- 
dio, and guns. ‘One chap drops in every 
night to read a part of Berlin Diary. A 
salesman is devouring selling literature, 
while a medical student is continuing his 
studying which was interrupted by his go- 
ing in the service. Spanish literature at- 
tracts another. One young man, granted 
a ten-day furlough, asked in which state 
between here and New York could his girl 
meet him and marry quickest and easiest.’ ”” 


Consumer Education Centers 
‘THE REGIONAL DIRECTOR of the Con- 
Office of 
Administration, William Conley, in a talk 
in Chicago to the A.A.U.W. on “The 


Impact of the Defense Program on the 


sumer Division of the Price 


Consumer” emphasized the new consumer 
The first in the Mid- 
western area was opened on November 12 


information centers. 


in Chicago. 

The centers give direct advice, distrib- 
ute government pamphlets, will give lead- 
ership training, and will aid housewives 
in buying and budgeting, in conserving 
consumer goods, and in making substitu- 


tions. 


Enlisting the Cooperation of the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women 
STUDY GROUPS AND BRANCHES of the 


American Association of University 
Women have shown active interest in li- 
brary service. A suitable subject for study 
now may well be the opportunities and 
problems the library is facing at the pres- 


ent time. Local groups may then act as 
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friendly critics or spokesmen before ap- 
propriating bodies. 

Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the De- 
partment of Information and Advisory 
Services and of the Public Library Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association, 
has completed a revision of an earlier 
study manual. The current edition, issued 
by the American Association of University 
Women, is entitled Libraries and_ the 


A.A.UW. in 


Copies are available from the 


Times of National Emer- 
gency. 
American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eve St., N.W., Washing- 


ton, D.C., at fifteen cents per copy. 


Defense of Children Leaflets 

‘THE CHILDREN’S BuREAU of the U.S. 
Department of Labor has published a 
poster and leaflet, Children Bear the 
Promise of a Better World—W hat Are 
We Doing to Defend Them? 
and leaflet were introduced on Health and 
Welfare Day, and the 


leaflet is the first of a series of eleven on 


‘The poster 
November 14, 
the defense of children. Organizations 
may order from one to ten posters and as 
many as fifty copies of the leaflet on request 
from the Children’s Bureau. Opportunity 
will be given soon for ordering the other 
ten of the series. 


Civilian Mobilization Exhibit 


THe Newark Pustic Lisrary has 
for the past two months presented a series 
of exhibits on the literature of civilian 
defense. ‘The material has been divided 
into eight sections, each complete with dis- 
play case and posters. Under the general 
legend “Civilian Defense” the following 
subdivisions have been used: What Are 
Organizing 
for Defense, Morale, Defense and Our 


Health for 


We Preparing to Defend? 


Purse Strings, Precautions, 
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Detense, Industry and Defense, and What 
Can I Do? 

The library has found this literature 
much more difficult to obtain than material 
on the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
industrial defense, as much less has been 
published in this field. 

Two hundred pamphlets and forty-five 
books have been placed in the cases with 
large bright posters germane to the subject 
serving as a background in each case. 

Letters were written to national, 
state, and city departments, to the Office 
of Production Management, to commer- 
cial and semiofficial organizations, and to 
cartoonists, requesting posters on civilian 
defense. ‘The posters received were at- 
tractive and will serve as documents of 
the period. 


Liaison Librarians 


LIAISON LIBRARIANS have been named 
to assist corps area and camp librarians in 
securing the loan of books needed to sup- 
plement camp collections. The following 
librarians have been appointed for their 
respective corps areas by President Brown, 
after clearing with Capt. Trautman and 
the corps area librarians. 

1. E. 
Libraries, State Department of Educa- 
tion, State House, Boston 

Sarah B. Askew, State Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, N.J. 

Hart, 


Library, Baltimore 


Louise Jones, Division of Public 


tN 


3. Eugene D. Enoch Pratt Free 

4. Tommie Dora Barker, Library School, 
Emory University, Emory University, 
Ga. 


Luther L. Dickerson, Indianapolis Pub- 


wn 


lic Library, Indianapolis 
6. Nathan R. Levin, Chicago Public Li- 


brary, Chicago 


7. Nellie M. Carey, State Public Library 
Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 

8. Julia Grothaus, San Antonio Public 
Library, San Antonio 

». Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarv, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Defense and Your Dollar 

THe Twentieth Century Funp, 
in cooperation with the educational division 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
has recently presented a series of six 
broadcasts on “Defense and Your Dollar.” 
Copies of the scripts of the programs will 
be mailed free upon request to the ‘'wen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 

Titles of the scripts are: “Defense and 
Your Market Basket ;” “Defense Housing 
“Your Debts and Na- 


“Taxes for 


in Our Town;” 


tional Defense ;”’ Guns ;” 


“Mortgages without the Headache;” 


“Jobs in the Defense Program.”’ 


Michigan Publicity Project 

Mrs. Lotera Dawson Fyan, state li- 
brarian of Michigan, sends word of the 
cooperative publicity project undertaken 
by the Michigan State Library, the De- 
troit Public Library, and the Michigan 
Librarian. 

The Detroit Public Library has begun 
a series of eight or more exhibits dealing 
The local 


W.P.A. headquarters is providing thirty 


with the library and defense. 


copies of a specially designed poster—one 
for every branch or other agency—for each 
of the exhibits. A new book list is being 
prepared for distribution at each exhibit. 

When the Detroit Public Library fin- 
ishes with one exhibit, its posters will 
be sent to the Michigan State Library 
which is offering to lend them to libraries 
throughout the state so that they may set 


The Michigan Li- 


up similar displays. 
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brarian is publishing the Detroit book 
lists in its December and March issues. 
It is hoped that this project will be par- 
ticularly helpful to the smaller libraries 
which are short on staff and funds to pre- 
pare effective exhibits. 

The first of the cooperative exhibits is 
to be on nutrition and will be launched in 
January. The state library will have all 
the books on the A.L.A. list, Keep Fit 
with the Right Foods, and additional 
copies of some of them. The library is 
also getting five copies of the pamphlets on 
Detroit’s list of free and inexpensive ma- 
terial on nutrition for circulation, and 
this pamphlet list is being printed in the 
Michigan Librarian. 

The Michigan Department of Health 
is publishing an attractive series of nutri- 
tion leaflets and is supplying Michigan 
libraries with copies for distribution at 
their exhibits. 

Smaller Michigan libraries, who look 
to the state library to augment their book 
supply, plan also to borrow nutrition books 
when they set up their exhibits. These 
libraries will have to stagger their exhibits 
throughout the next months so that the 
books can make the rounds. 

The Michigan State Library is also 
ordering five hundred copies of Keep Fit 
with the Right Foods for general dis- 
tribution. 

Mrs. Fyan says local newspapers are 
usually generous in giving space for such 
exhibits, and she is hoping also to have 
a story in Michigan Farmer and perhaps 
radio time over station WKAR, the 
Michigan State College station, which 
has a large rural audience in Michigan. 


Education and Morale 
THE EpucATIONAL Po.icies Com- 
MISSION of the National Education Asso- 


ciation has recently published Education 
and the Morale of a Free People. The 
pamphlet gives a definition of morale suit- 
able for a free people, enumerates five 
ingredients which make up morale, and 
concludes with a summary of recom- 
mendations whereby the organized edu- 
cational system may do its share in the 
building of morale at this time. It costs 
ten cents and may be purchased from the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

School and College Civilian Morale 
Service—How to Participate, a pamphlet 
suggesting machinery for implementing the 
recommendations stated in Education and 
the Morale of a Free People, may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the U.S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Girl Scouts in Defense 


‘TO INCLUDE GIRLS of senior high school 
age in the civilian defense program, the 
Girl Scouts have launched a special ‘“Sen- 
ior Service Scouts” program. It is an 
adaptation of usual Girl Scout activities 
to defense needs and offers specialization 
in four fields: foods; child care; trans- 
portation and communication; shelter, 
clothing, and recreation. Cooperation 
with local groups such as libraries is an 
important part of the program of the 
Senior Service Scouts. 


Camp Stewart Mobile Library 

THE CAMP STEWART LIBRARY at 
Hinesville, Ga., sent a mobile library unit 
on the recent North Carolina maneuvers 
along with the main body of Camp Stew- 
art troops. Plans for the mobile unit 
were patterned on a similar service to 
Camp Shelby troops in the Louisiana ma- 
neuvers. 
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The quartermaster lent the library two 
hospital ward tents, the motor transporta- 
tion officer a two and one-half ton truck; 
the utilities officer made book boxes, lock- 
ers, signs, stools, and a ladder; the morale 
officer supplied folding tables and chairs, 
gasoline pressure lanterns, stationery and 
ink, and a small weekly fund with which 
to buy a few daily newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The librarian was allowed the services 
of two soldiers in the camp library and 
The soldiers 


in camp were needed to help prepare the 


three in the mobile library. 


books for the mobile library and to take 
care of the camp library during the li- 
brarian’s The 


three men assigned to the mobile library 


absence on maneuvers. 
were to be in charge of this service for 
the maneuver period. 

The book boxes were so constructed that 
each box contained two shelves of books 
and one box would fit into the top of the 
other to make sectional bookcases, so the 
book shelves could be set up immediately 
and books allowed to circulate at once. 

A library tent, fifty feet long by sixteen 
feet wide, was set up in a central location 
in each of the two brigade areas. Each 
had folding tables and chairs for twenty 
men and wooden tables and benches which 
accommodated about forty more. Each 
tent was lighted with five gasoline pressure 
lanterns which gave the equivalent of ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred watts of light. 
An empty book box was set up near the 
entrance in each tent to serve as a desk. 
The tents were open for service from ten 
thirty in the morning until nine at night, 
seven days in the week. 


The tents were easily accessible to 


most of the troops of the two brigades. 
However, there were a few outlying units 
who were not quartered within walking 
distance of the library tents. These troops 
were served through deposits of books 
sent out from the 102d brigade library 
tent. 

The Camp Stewart librarian and the 
camp morale officer were in the maneuver 
area for a week getting the library service 
organized. Rules for the mobile library 
unit were made and posted at the library 
tents and on bulletin boards throughout 
camp. Circulars were distributed adver- 
tising the arrival of the library and calling 
attention to services available; signs were 
set up pointing to library tents. 

The first night the tents were open for 
book circulation there was standing room 
only. Men were sitting on the ground 
along the sides of the tents and others 
In the first 
six nights over a thousand men visited the 
two tents. 


were standing up reading. 


Keep America Strong 


THE AMERICAN SociAL HYGIENE As- 
SOCIATION has selected, Keep America 
Strong—Help Build Better Health, as the 
theme of the Sixth National Social Hy- 
giene Day, to be observed on Wednesday, 
February 4, 1942. ‘The purpose of this 
annual event is to maintain and strengthen 
public interest in the fight against syphilis 
The health and welfare 
of the men in military service has made 
this fight of particular significance. 

A folder, Keep America Strong, can be 
secured from the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


and gonorrhea. 








A.L.A. 


Nominations for Committees 


ONE OF THE TRADITIONAL DUTIES of 





the President-Elect is to serve as chairman 
of the Committee on Committee Appoint- 


which has been directed by the 


to 


ments, 
Council “Solicit and receive recom- 
mendations from divisions, round tables, 
boards, committees, and individual mem- 
bers of the Association for appointments 
to boards and committees and to transmit 
these recommendations with its own advice 
to the Executive Board.” 

I wish that it were possible to go about 
the solicitation of advice from individual 
members rather more vigorously than is 
possible by merely printing this letter in 


the Bulletin. 


each member to run through the list of 


| should like to persuade 


boards and committees in the Handbook 
and then send me a note regarding each 
place for which one or more of his ac- 
quaintances seemed to be particularly well 
fitted by reason of interest and experience. 
That sort of cooperation should make it 
possible to bring a good deal of new life 
into A.L.A. committee work and to secure 
increased participation in A.L.A. activities 
of many excellently qualified persons who, 
unfortunately, are not at present known 
to me or to one of the other officers of the 
Association. 

Naturally, I cannot promise to recom- 
mend appointment by the Executive Board 
of all those who are suggested, but I shall 
consider each name carefully and I shall 


be sincerely grateful to everyone who offers 
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recommendations to me. I hope that all 
suggestions will be sent to me at the Har- 
vard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
before April 1. 

Keves D. Merrcarr, Chairman 


Committee on Committee Appointments 


American Library in Paris 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY IN Paris 
carries on at 9 rue de ‘Téhéran under the 
direction of its first vice president, Com- 
tesse Adelbert de Chambrun (Clara Long- 
worth of Cincinnati). 

Before the recently retired directress, 
Dorothy M. Reeder, left at the 


end of May 1941, under direction of the 


Paris 


board of trustees all American and English 
members of the staff were evacuated, leav- 


ing but six of other nationalities. 


At the time Miss Reeder left Paris, 
the library had collected gifts of approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand units of 


books and periodicals and distributed them 
to soldiers, hospitals, and, in the later 
period, internment camps through the 
American Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., Quakers, 
and others. 

Miss Reeder has accepted an offer of 
the of for 


work in South America. She is replaced 


Librarian Congress library 
as secretary by Ellsworth R. Young who 
is also executive assistant of the Books for 
Europe project of the Association. 

The of feels 


gesture of continued operations by 


board trustees that the 


our 


independent American institution may con- 
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tribute to morale by supplying mental 
relaxation during the emergency and prove 
an aid to friendly relations toward world 
reconstruction following the restoration of 
peace. The prisoners and British now liv- 
ing in camps of internment have been 
happy to receive the books the library could 
send. 

It is hoped that voluntary contributions 
in the United States will permit financing 
our continued operations, so that when 
conditions permit we will be in a position 
to resume our extension service to scholars 
throughout Europe. 

ELLSworTtH R. YouNG, Secretary 


American Library in Paris 


Fellowship Awards 


THe A.L.A. Com™irtrtreeE on Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships has no funds for 
The 


members of the committee will be glad to 


grants-in-aid at its disposal this year. 


answer inquiries concerning grants, but 
will regretfully state that no awards can 
be made for the year 1942-43 nor there- 
after unless a benefactor comes forward 
with a gift to finance them. 
Francis L. D. Goopricu, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIANS AND SCHOOL 
who are members of the 
American Library Association are urged 
to participate in the voting for the New- 
bery and Caldecott medals by nominating 
Nominations 
should be sent to Clara Estelle Breed, vice 
chairman of the Section for Library Work 
with Children, San Diego Public Library, 
San Diego, Calif., early in January. 


one book for each medal. 


The final selection of Newbery and 


Caldecott winners is in the hands of a com- 


mittee of twenty-three members—eighteen 
children’s librarians and five school librari- 
ans, but nominations from the member- 
ship of the School Libraries Section and 
the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren are of first importance in starting 
the mechanics of voting. They are in- 
valuable in calling the attention of the 
committee to books it might otherwise 
overlook. 

Librarians are urged to reread the terms 
Only books published in 
1941 may be considered. Authors of New- 
bery books and artists of Caldecott books 
must be citizens or residents of the United 
States. 


of the awards. 


Only by unanimous vote of the 
committee can either medal be awarded 
Joint authors 
are not eligible for the Newbery Medal, 
but the Caldecott Medal can be awarded 
to two artists working together. 


twice to the same person. 


Every year a great many nominations 
for the Caldecott Medal are thrown out 
because librarians do not distinguish be- 
tween a picture book and an illustrated 
book. A picture book as defined by the 
terms of the award is “the creation of an 
artist, the product of his initiative and 
While the text should have 
quality, it should not be more important 
than the illustrations. In other years 
books like Thee Hannah and the Robert 


Lawson edition of Pilgrim's Progress have 
! g 


imagination.” 


been judged ineligible. The distinction 
is often difficult to make but necessary 


to carry out the terms of the award. 


Notice! Children’s Librarians 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


for members of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 

When paying 1942 A.L.A. dues, be 
certain to fill in— 
1. The Division of Libraries for Children 
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and Young People 
2. The School Library Section or the Sec- 
tion for Work with Children and Young 
People in Public Libraries 

Former members of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table be sure to 
write Y.P. after the section name. 

If one wishes to belong to two sections 
a special fee of twenty-five cents should 
be paid directly to the treasurer of the 
second preference; in case membership is 
desired in the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table, indicate Young People’s 
Reading Round Table. 


Obstacles Survey 


A LIMITED SUPPLY of the complete re- 
port of the Obstacles Survey, Sending 
American Publications to Europe and 
Latin America, made under the sponsor- 
ship of the Committee on International 
Relations, are available in reprint form 
from the Public Relations Division, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Trade Union Libraries 

‘TANGIBLE EVIDENCE of the growing co- 
operation between public libraries and 
leaders in the labor movement and in 
workers education is presented by the 
A.L.A. in a pamphlet just published. 
Suggestions for a Trade Union Library, 
compiled by Orlie Pell of the American 
Labor Education Service with the assist- 
ance of Mildred T. Stibitz of the Dayton 
Public Library, not only lists about fifty 
books and one hundred pamphlets on the 
labor movement and the economic and 
social concerns of workers but also many 
periodicals, book and pamphlet series, and 
organizations which are sources of infor- 
mation and of materials on labor problems. 

The pamphlet is intended to serve a 


double purpose: to help unions build up a 
small collection of useful, reliable, and in- 
expensive materials; and to help libraries 
develop their collection with a view to 
bettering library service to workers. (16p. 
25c; 10 copies, $1; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.50; 
500, $30.) 


A.L.A. Staff Appoin tment 


JoHN H. Sniper has joined the Head- 
quarters staff as assistant to the chief of 
the Publishing Department. He received 
his A.B. from Adelbert College of West- 
ern Reserve University and a B.S. in 
library science from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Library Science. 

He has had experience in both the litera- 
ture and technical divisions of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. Mr. Snider’s back- 
ground includes, in addition, six years of 
newspaper work in reporting, layout, and 
advertising and a year’s training at the 
Cleveland Advertising School. 


Cooperation with Argen tina 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING of the Argen- 
tine Committee of Librarians of Scientific 
and Technical Institutions, a special com- 
mission was appointed to assist in the col- 
laboration of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Library of Congress with 
the libraries of Latin America. The com- 
mission will be designated as the Comision 
de Cooperacion con la American Library 
Association y la Biblioteca del Congreso en 
Washington. Lewis Hanke, chief of the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of 
Congress, was selected as the correspond- 
ing member in the United States. 

All requests for information relating to 
Argentine libraries should be addressed 
to: Comité Argentino de Bibliotecarios de 
Instituciones Cientificas y Técnicas, Santa 
Fe 1145, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Carnegie Grants 

DurRInc the fiscal year, 1940-41, the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York au- 
thorized $398,511 in appropriations for 
library interests as follows: 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


. .$17,900 
Investigations by Board of Education 
for Librarianship 5,000 


Emergency library activities 


Experimental film forums 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


University of Chicago, support of The 
Library Quarterly .......c0c0e05 


McGill University, summer library in- 
stitute in Western Canada 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEVELOPMENT 


British West Indies Central Library, 


establishment 


a dire kak ae ae 70,000 
Library of Congress, development fund 
LOE ET ee yy Te ey eee re 25,000 
University of Pennsylvania, _ biblio- 


graphic and research center in Philadel- 
phia 
Library Company of Philadelphia, re- 
cataloging and reshelving 
Duke University, cooperative regional 
library program with University of North 
RR ree ee oe 
Public Library of South Australia, pur- 
chase of books for country lending service 
Montreal Children’s Library, program 
with Bibliotheque des Enfants ... . 5,000 
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VARIOUS PROJECTS AND STUDIES 
Publication of The American Public 
Library Building by Wheeler and Githens 
10,361 
Alaska, study of possibilities of library 
development in 
Advisory Groups on Academic Librar- 
ies, administrative expenses and studies . . 
5,000 
Distribution of educational periodicals 
to selected liberal arts colleges over a 
three-year period, 1940-43 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARIES THROUGH 
PURCHASE OF Books 


Twenty-Eight Colleges for Negroes . . 


Income Taxes and Conventions 


ACCORDING to information received at 
Headquarters from the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue of the First District of IIli- 
nois, “amounts expended by librarians for 
travelling expenses to the conventions of 
the Association are deductible on their in- 
come tax returns as an ordinary and neces- 
sary business expense.” 


Libraries and Adult Education 


AT THE New York State Adult Educa- 
tion Conference on November 14 the 
importance of the library in adult educa- 
tion was stressed. It was recommended 
to the council that a committee or section 
be set up to consider ways and means of 


making more effective use of books in 
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adult education programs, and that the 
group be composed of librarians and rep- 
resentatives of other types of adult educa- 
tion. 


Time on Their Hands 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
has published a study of the leisure time of 
American youth entitled Time on Their 
Hands by C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. 
Harley. The report of the survey devotes 
considerable space to reading as a leisure 
time activity of youth. Its recommenda- 
tions for libraries are that: 


Public library service be organized in or 
extended to communities where it is not now 
available, meeting as nearly as_ possible 
standards of support recommended by the 
American Library Association. 

Federal aid to the states for the develop- 
ment of libraries in rural areas be enacted. 

State grants to assist local governmental 
units to maintain public libraries be made at 
least as generally available as state grants 
for school purposes; and states provide all 
other practicable assistance to local com- 
munities in bringing libraries to all their 
members, particularly services of advice and 
promotion. 

The provide guidance in the 
proper use of the three great forms of com- 
mercial recreation—reading, radio, and mo- 
tion pictures. 

Communities consider the possibility of 
establishing a single public educational au- 
thority to administer the schools, libraries, 
and public recreation and to unify the recrea- 
tional activities of all these agencies. 

Public libraries pay more attention to at- 
tracting and holding practices which have 
proved effective toward this end. 


schools 


Community Resources 


IN COOPERATION WITH the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee of the Ohio Library 
Association, the Elyria Library recently 
published Community Resources, A Hand- 


book of Activities, Programs, and Services 


in Lorain County. ‘The study surveys 
the resources of the community in the 
fields of health, recreation, 
welfare, parent and family life organiza- 


tions, religious agencies, youth organiza- 


education, 


tions, music, work experience and place- 
ment agencies, hobby and interest groups, 


farm women’s 


organizations, organiza- 
tions, men’s organizations, and nationality 
groups. Copies are not available for sale 
but the Headquarters Library and the 
Ohio State Library, Columbus, have copies 


that are available on loan. 


School Libraries in General Edu- 
cation 
The Subject Fields in General Educa- 
tion (Appleton-Century, 1941) is a pub- 
lication of more than usual 
A.L.A. 


in school libraries. 


interest to 
members and to others interested 
The book is the work 
of the National Commission on Coopera- 
tive Curriculum Planning, of which the 
A.L.A. is a member organization. 

At the request of the A.L.A. Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young 
People, Elizabeth Scripture, supervisor of 
school libraries in the Denver public 
schools, prepared the chapter on “The 
School Library.” 


Film Strips 

LiBRARIES considering films as a method 
of telling the library story should use 
the slide-film strip as well as the movie. 
Film strips are about the size and weight 
of a spool of thread and work on the prin- 
ciple of the lantern slide. They can be 
made by a good amateur with a miniature 
still camera, using ordinary 35 mm. film. 
The projection on the screen is of a posi- 
tive made from the de- 
veloped negative strip. 


transparency, 
‘These pictures are 
useful in illustrating talks on the library s 
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services, and a well-done film strip can be 
effective. 

The U.S. Housing Authority has just 
completed a film strip which it has dis- 
tributed to local schools and clubs to inter- 
est community groups in making their 
own. ‘The strip is accompanied by seven 
pages of directions for making and show- 
ing a slide-film and a copy of the talk it 
illustrates. Librarians can adapt the in- 
formation to their own use very effectively. 
The directions may be obtained without 
charge from the Information Division, 
U.S. Housing Authority, 
D.C. 


Washington, 


Children in a Democracy 

THE NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy has selected several 
subjects that might be used as the basis for 
problems for independent 
papers, or research projects. It is assumed 
that the White House Conference Report 
will form the basis for the various topics 
suggested. A limited number of copies of 
suggested problems and of a bibliography 
on the 1940 White House Conference can 
be obtained from the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 


Washington, D.C. 


study, term 


free 


Journal of the Air 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION BY 
Rapio is publishing a monthly magazine, 
Journal of the Air, the first number of 


which appeared in September. 
general 


It includes 
educational 
radio programs and about people in the 
field, reviews of books on radio, and list- 
ings of programs. Membership in the As- 


information about 


sociation for Education by Radio, which 
Ap- 
plications for membership should be sent to 
Robert H. Hudson, 21 E. 18th St., Den- 


ver. 


includes the Journal, is $2 per year. 


Building America 


‘TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE is 
the subject of Vol. 7, No. 2, of Building 
America. The issue includes facts, figures, 
and photographs, giving a picture of what 
is being done for civilian defense in a 
typical community in this country and 
showing the reader where he fits into the 
picture. 

The price of this issue of Building 
America is thirty cents, and it is dis- 
tributed by the Americana Corporation, 
2 W. 45th St., New York City. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 


Better Nursing for America by Beulah 
Amidon is No. 60 of the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. included in the 
thirty-two-page pamphlet a list of books 
for further reading and a list of places 
to write for further information. ‘The 
pamphlets of the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee are issued from 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, at ten cents each. 


There is 


Negro History Week 

UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Incorporated, February 8-15 will 
be celebrated as Negro History Week. 
The association hopes for library coopera- 
tion in honoring those Negroes who have 
made contributions to the advancement of 
knowledge and civilization. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Friendship from Canada 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE A.L.A.: 


It is ironical after all these months when 
we have been so grateful for American aid 
and sympathy that it should be American ter- 
ritory that has been invaded first! We have 
been sleeping more easily these last two years 
because we knew that if Canada were at- 
tacked we could count on instant aid from 
the United States and now it is Canada that 
is declaring war because her neighbour has 
been the victim of aggression! We are all 
in it together now and I know that Ontario 
librarians would want me to express our 
sympathy with our American colleagues, 
some of whom may already have lost friends 
or relatives in the unprovoked attacks in the 
Pacific or be suffering anxiety, even as we are, 
for loved ones in the danger zones. 

I must confess that I was one of those who 
hoped, in the beginning, that the United 
States could keep out of the war so that there 
would be one great power left undevastated 
at the end to lead in reconstruction after- 
wards. But it has been clear for some time 
that no one can be neutral in this war and 
we are glad to have you with us. 

I have often thought since the war began 
of the story of the Oxford professor in the 
last war who was asked by a young soldier 
what he was doing to help the war in defence 
of civilization. He replied: “Sir, J am the 
civilization you are fighting to preserve.” 
Our libraries seem to me to be the civilization 
we are fighting for. The public library es- 
pecially is the child of democracy and the 
humanitarian and liberal movements of the 
nineteenth century. We were born out of 
enthusiasm for learning, science, the free in- 
quiry of the free mind, and the desire of the 
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educated to share their enthusiasm for books 
with those to whom books had previously 
been denied. We can only exist in a free 
world and I think most of us have been fight- 
ing Nazism as best we could since 1933 at 
least. 

Will you please accept this letter as a very 
feeble expression of the feelings of solidarity, 
friendship, and sympathy which we here feel 
for our comrades in arms on the other side 
of the border. 


Frepa F. Wa pon, President 
Ontario Library Association 


Economic Democrac y 


To THE Epiror: 

I want to congratulate the A.L.A. on the 
excellent list, “Economic Democracy,” by 
Margaret Willis, which appeared in the 
October 15 Booklist. It is the best collec- 
tion of important titles on the most impor- 
tant subject, in my opinion, that the A.L.A. 
has so far published. This may sound ex- 
travagant. However, it is based on the 
opinion that none of our pressing problems 
can be solved until we tackle the economic 
one and this cannot come about until the 
public is more widely conscious of the facts 
and theories incorporated in the books which 
are listed. If we as librarians could get these 
books read on a wide scale we would be 
doing more for the peace and security of the 
world than any other thing we might do. 
Unfortunately the preliminary step, getting 
librarians familiar with these ideas, is an 
important problem in itself. 

R. RussEtL MuNN 
Assistant to the Librarian 


Cleveland Public Library 
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Date to begin the collection of books in every town of the United States, 
January 12, 1942 





Purposes 


To collect gifts of books for our sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines as a supplement 
to the library services maintained by the 
Army and Navy in forts, camps, posts, 
stations, and on ships. 

To provide reading matter for the 
U.S.O. houses outside the camps and for 
the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association. 

If the supply is more than sufficient for 
these needs, to provide books for men, 
women, and children in areas where in- 
dustrial activities have increased popula- 
tion so that existing library resources are 
inadequate or nonexistent. 


Administration 


The Victory Book Campaign is under 
the supervision of an Executive Board 
made up of two representatives and one 
alternate from each of the three sponsor- 
ing organizations. (For their names and 
addresses, see the directory at the end of 
this manual.) 

The Executive Board has elected the 
following officers: 

Chairman—Dr. Harry A. Wann, Direc- 
tor of U.S.O. Councils 
Vice Chairman—Donald_ C. 

American Red Cross 
Treasurer—John F. Hickey, Assistant 

Treasurer of the U.S.O. 


Smith, 


National Headquarters 


The Headquarters of the Victory Book 
Campaign are in Room 1630, Empire 
State Building, 325 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City (telephone Pennsylvania 


6-5400), in order to profit from the large 


and well-equipped publicity files and cleri- 
cal facilities of the national offices of the 
U.S.O. 

Althea Warren, who has been granted a 
four months’ leave of absence by the Board 
of Commissioners of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, was appointed Director of 
the V.B.C. and Secretary of its Executive 
Board on November 24, 1941. 

John M. Connor has been granted 
leave from the Medical Library of Co- 
lumbia University to assume the duties 
of Assistant Director in charge of distri- 
bution. 

Publicity is in charge of W. A. P. Bag- 
ley, who formerly served in the publicity 
department of the U.S.O. and has just 
completed a year of military training, and 
of Marie D. Loizeaux, who has been re- 
leased half time from her position as asso- 
ciate editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The office staff consists of Frank Geiger, 
bookkeeper and accountant, and Mrs. 
Helen C. Kroppy and Myrtle A. Phelps, 


stenographic secretaries. 


Finances 


A budget to run the National Head- 
quarters and to provide posters, stationery, 
postage, printing, and the necessary travel 
of state directors has been provided jointly 
by the U.S.O. and A.R.C. Each organi- 
zation has donated half of a fund which 
is expected to be sufficient for six months. 

Each state director will be supplied 
with a fund which he will deposit in a 
bank and which will be based on his esti- 
mate of what will meet the needs of his 
local directors. 

Monthly report forms will be supplied 
each state director for his financial report 
to go to the Treasurer of the Executive 
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Board for the first meeting of each 
month. 
Itemized bills and vouchers must be 


presented to support all expenditures. 


Advisory Committee 


Nine national organizations have ac- 


cepted the invitation of the Executive 


Board to appoint a representative to assist 
in spreading publicity among their mem- 
bership and to contribute workers on local 


committees. These are: 


American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation 

Boy Scouts of America 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Catholic Library Association 

Girl Scouts, Inc. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Recreation Association 

Special Libraries Association 

Work Projects Administration, 
Service Division 


Library 


(For the names and addresses of the 
V.B.C. representatives of these cooperat- 
ing agencies see the directory at the end 
of this manual. ) 

Each state director will receive a list 
of leaders in several of the above organi- 
zations to suggest to local directors for 
their campaign committees. 

Valuable committee membership may 
also be secured from the six organizations 
who make up the U.S.O. They are: 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
National Catholic Community Service 
Jewish Welfare Board 
Salvation Army 
National Travelers’ Aid Association 


State Organization 


The collection campaign is organized 
The Executive Board 
under the signature of its Secretary has 


on a state plan. 


written the head of each state library 
agency to confer with the president of the 
state library association and appoint a state 
director. Because of the address files for 
all libraries found in the state library, the 
state often himself felt 
obliged to assume the duties of V.B.C. 


state 


librarian has 
director. 

The state director immediately appoints 
a state executive committee of a size and 
constituency depending on the organiza- 
tions it is felt valuable to have represented. 
Since the U.S.O. and A.R.C. are supply- 
ing the V.B.C. funds it is asked that each 
state executive committee have one repre- 
sentative from each organization. 

The state executive committee, with its 
state director as chairman, appoints a local 
director to conduct the book campaign in 
each city and town of the state. 

If the state director so recommends, 
there may be two executive directors in a 
state, one for a large metropolitan area 
and one for the rest of the state. 

Each state director is asked to send to 
the V.B.C. Headquarters the names and 
addresses of his state executive committee 
and of all local directors as soon as they 
are appointed. 


Local Organization 


The local director immediately appoints 
his campaign committee, securing a repre- 
sentative of the U.S.O. and of the A.R.C. 
and as many other influential citizens and 
members of organizations as he feels de- 
sirable. 

The local director is asked to send an 
estimate of the petty cash fund he will 
need for postage, stationery, printing, and 
shipping costs for books to his state direc- 
tor. 


In many cases the state director may 
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meet with a number of his local directors 
before the opening of the campaign. At 
this time supplies may be carried back 
from the state headquarters. The ma- 
terial to be shipped directly from the 
national office to the state director for the 
use of local directors will include: 


Posters 
Half sheets—cardboard—18” x 22” for 
window signs 
Half sheets—6o Ib. stock—18” x 22” to 
paste on collection boxes and saying 
“Leave Books Here” 
Streetcar and bus cards, 11” x 21” 
Small posters for bulletin boards, 84” x 
| 
Report Forms 
Requisition forms for ordering all ma- 
terial from Headquarters 
Postal cards for weekly reports to state 
directors of the number of books col- 
lected and number of books distributed 
Financial monthly reports to state direc- 
tors 
Cards of thanks 
Stationery 
Should be printed by each state director 
to contain the names of each state 
executive committee 
Rubber Stamps 
| A gift inscription to be stamped on the 
inside front cover of each book accepted 
Ink pads may be bought locally from petty 
h 
| cas 


” 


Special Local Committees 
The campaign committee will appoint, 
| among others, three essential sub-commit- 
| tees: 
1. Collection and Distribution 
2. Sorting and Repair 
3. Publicity 


Collection and Distribution 
| Committee 
The more places there are to leave gifts 
the easier it will be to contribute and the 
more books will be secured. Every inter- 


ested group in the community should be 
asked to give. The following are sug- 
gested as responsive for service on the col- 
lection committee : 


American Association of University Women 

American Merchant Marine Library Associ- 
ation 

American Red Cross and Junior Red Cross 

American Women’s Voluntary Service 

Bar association 

Boy Scouts 

Business and Professional Women’s Club 

Camp Fire Girls 

Catholic Library Association 

Chamber of Commerce and its women’s 
auxiliary 

Churches and Sunday schools and ministerial 
associations 

Civilian Defense Council Volunteer Par- 
ticipation Committee 

Colleges and junior colleges 

Daughters of the American Revolution and 
other patriotic and historical societies 

Fraternal orders, such as Elks, Masons, 
Knights of Columbus, and women’s or- 
ders, such as Eastern Star and Women 
of the Moose 

Fraternities, sororities, and alumni groups 

Future Farmers of America 

Granges, farm bureaus, and 4-H clubs 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girl Scouts 

Junior League and similar social service 
groups 

Labor organizations (C.1.O. and A.F. of 
L.) 

League of Women Voters 

Library clubs and associations 

Medical and nursing associations 

Merchants associations 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Recreation Association 

Schools (public, private, and parochial) 

Service clubs (Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, etc.) 

Special Libraries Association 

Veterans’ organizations and their auxiliaries, 
such as American Legion 


COLLECTION CENTERS 


The collection committee will need to 
seek donations of containers from manu- 
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In Baltimore, one of the tea 
companies gave fifty tea chests which were 
painted red, white, and blue and fitted 
with a removable wooden top contain- 


The 


chests are made of plywood and are 


facturers. 


ing a slot twelve by four inches. 


twenty-six inches high and eighteen inches 

square. Manual training classes may be 

willing to make containers. 

The following are some of the places 
where collection boxes can be advan- 
tageously placed: 

Libraries (public library and all its branches 
and stations, school, college, and special 
libraries) 

U.S.O. buildings 

A.R.C. buildings 

Beauty parlors 

Drug stores 

Factories 

Hotels and apartment houses 

Moving picture theatres 

Grocery stores 

Office buildings 

Oil stations 

Police and fire stations 

Playgrounds, field houses, and community 
centers 

Railroad and bus stations 

Schools 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl 

Scouts, and members of the Junior Red 

Cross will make house-to-house visits to 

secure gifts. They will also call for books 

which donors can not take themselves to a 

collection center. In towns where there 

are motor corps of the Red Cross, Junior 

League, and similar organizations, help 

can usually be secured from them in call- 

ing for books too numerous to be carried 
by children. 


DISTRIBUTION TO CAMPS 
The 


promptly and equitably delivered to the 
Army, Navy, Merchant Marine, and the 
U.S.O. houses after they have been col- 


problem of getting the gifts 


lected and sorted is the most difficult one 
The Assistant Director 
of the National Headquarters will be in 
charge of distribution and will confer with 
Captain Trautman, Miss DuBois, and the 
corps area librarians. 


in the campaign. 


He will compile a 
second number of this manual to deal en- 
tirely with distribution for local directors. 

No gifts can be distributed to local 
camps without having been checked and 
approved by the corps area librarian, who 
is charged with the duty of selecting all 
reading materials for army libraries in the 
(For names 
and addresses of the nine corps area li- 
brarians see the directory at the end of 
this manual.) 


territory under his direction. 


When a report has been made to the 
corps area librarian by the local director 
instructions will be given as to where to 
send the books. Government trucks will 
call for them when possible. 
and commercial 


Volunteer 


motor corps trucking 
companies may sometimes be used to de- 
liver to the camps. 
will distribute to the day rooms, hospitals, 


and libraries within the camp. 


The camp librarian 


In towns not near defense units, gifts 
will have to be sent in response to direc- 
tions received from the Assistant Director 
in charge of distribution at National 
Headquarters by book post at the expense 
of the V.B.C. funds. In the Publishers’ 
W eekly for December 13, all retail book- 
sellers in the country were asked to save 
cartons for the collection and distribution 
committees. Shipping labels may be or- 
dered from petty cash. 

The general policy of distribution will, 
of course, be to use the books as near to the 
towns where they are collected as possible 
to save time and shipping costs and to give 
the citizens the satisfaction of helping the 
Armed Forces of their own neighborhood. 
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Sorting and Repair Committee 


It is hoped that the central public 
library will often be willing to serve as 
the final collection center for the town. 
Basement or club room space can perhaps 
be given if the library stacks are over- 
crowded. Where the library does not 
seem a feasible collection center, the cam- 
paign committee may be able to get the 
use of an empty store donated. 

Those who have had experience in book 
campaigns emphasize that smooth handling 
consists in sorting and disposing of un- 
usable material daily. It is fatal to allow 
huge files to accumulate. Much help in 
this difficult task may be secured from 
W.P.A. library defense projects and from 
volunteers who will need a brief training 
course on the routines. 

For quick handling, bins are to be pre- 
ferred to shelves. Seven groups are 
recommended to the first sorters. 


1. Fiction suitable for the Armed Forces 
—‘‘A” in quality and condition 

2. Nonfiction suitable for the Armed 
Forces—‘‘A”’ in quality and condition 

3. Fiction suitable for the Armed Forces 
—‘“B” in quality 

4. Nonfiction suitable for the Armed 
Forces—‘“B” in quality 

5. Books suitable but needing minor clean- 
ing or repair (to be mended by W.P.A. 
or volunteer assistants) 

6. Books in bad condition or with poor 
type or paper or inferior or unfit in con- 
tents (to be sold as old paper and the 
funds returned to the V.B.C. Treasurer at 
Headquarters) 

7. Books of value but not appropriate to 
the needs of the Armed Forces (These are 
to be held and listed for the director of dis- 
tribution at National Headquarters. At 
least two warehouses will probably be pro- 
vided near the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
from which the Navy and Merchant Marine 
will secure their quotas of gifts.) 


First editions and old books which show 
any promise of rarity should be carefully 
set aside to be sent later to a warehouse for 
appraisal and sale. A list of authors 
whose first editions are marketable at from 
$5 to $20 is being prepared by Herbert 
Howe and will be sent to all local direc- 
tors. Money realized from these sales 
will be returned to the treasury of the 
Vee. 

Children’s books, if usable, should be 
kept for later service in industrial areas. 

It will be wise to stress in publicity that 
unbound back numbers of magazines are 
not being asked for in this campaign. If 
they are brought in despite your pleas, it 
will be good policy to accept them gra- 
ciously, telling the donor you can sell them 
to advantage. 

Funds from all sales must be turned 
back to the Treasurer at Headquarters. 


PREPARATION OF GIFTS 


No general effort will be made to clas- 
sify, catalog, or prepare the books for 
circulation. If a camp or post especially 
requests such service and the local director 
can supply a W.P.A. project or volunteers 
to do the work, it can be undertaken 
where it seems desirable. 


Types of Material Desired 


Camp librarians report that the follow- 
ing are the types of books in greatest de- 
mand, arranged by the Dewey classifica- 
tion: 

Applied psychology 

Current affairs 

Military publications 

Crime and the F.B.I. 

Police systems and fingerprinting 
English grammars 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 


3 ays 
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Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Calculus and tables of logarithms (Mathe- 
matics books are needed in the study of 
ballistics and for many promotional ex- 
aminations ) 

Up-to-date technical books 

Accounting 

Shorthand 

Business and salesmanship 

Lettering and mechanical drawing 

Photography 

Cartoons 

Well-illustrated books of all types 

Books about music 

Sports 

Novel- and playwriting 

Poetry and individual plays 

Geography 

Travel (of the last ten years) 

Biography (especially the shorter, 
popular type) 

History (particularly Europe and North and 
South America since 1900) 


more 


Technical and scientific books earlier than 
1935 are useful. Texts in 
present use in law and medical schools are 
wanted by men who have had to stop pro- 
fessional courses to go into military training. 


generally not 


FICTION 

Adventure 
Aviation stories 
Historical novels 
Humor 
Mystery 
Sports 
Western 

Librarians are urged to bring their book 
knowledge to the rescue so that time and 
money will not be wasted by having in- 
ferior material approved for the use of the 
Armed Forces. 


Publicity Committee 


The publicity directors at Headquarters 
are arranging for spot announcements and 
programs over N.B.C. and C.B.S. An 


effort is being made to secure a movie 
Stories of the V.B.C. will be sup- 
plied to the Associated Press and United 


trailer. 


Press and to the syndicated columnists and 
the Sunday magazines. 

A weekly release will be sent to each 
chairman of publicity which can be spiced 
with items of local community interest. 

The publicity committee should include 
members of the city newspaper staff and 
managers of motion picture theatres and 
radio programs. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Pictures of the piles of books collected 
the first day, of the leaders in the local 
campaign, of the mayor and council mem- 
bers holding the books they are giving, of 
an Army truck starting to camp from the 
public library with a load of gifts are 
types of illustrative material which are 
acceptable. 

Short items may be submitted to the 


columnists and feature writers of local 


papers. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Announcements of the drive and reports 
on its progress should be placed in every 
house organ, club bulletin, school or col- 
lege paper, in advertisements of depart- 
ment stores, and in theatre programs if 
possible. All advertising must be do- 
nated. 

Many public utility companies (elec- 
tricity, gas, water) and the telephone com- 
panies, dairies, and bookstores will enclose 
a leaflet with their bills if requested. 
Banks also do this with 
monthly statement. Such leaflets should 


might each 


be printed locally and contain the neces- 


sary names and addresses. 
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POSTERS AND DISPLAYS 


The material received from 
National Headquarters should be distrib- 


uted by the local publicity committee to 


poster 


the best possible advantage. 

Some stores will be willing to arrange 
a window display using samples of the 
books given together with pieces of Army 
and Navy equipment. Pictures for such 
an exhibit can sometimes be secured from 
the public relations department of a nearby 
camp. 

Book RouNDUPS 


Society leaders or clubs may plan an 


entertainment for which a book or the 
price of a book is the admission charge. 


SUGGESTED SLOGANS 


We Want Books 

Books for Our Defenders 

A Book for Every Service Man 

Our Boys Want Books 

Books for the Boys 

Give a Book for a Service Man 

Be a Book Buddy 

Give Away the Book You Want Yourself 

Give the Book You Are Reading Now to 
the V.B.C. 

Give a Man a Book He Can Read 

Keep ’em Reading 




















Directory 


Executive Board 


For the U.S.O. 

Dr. Harry A. Wann, Chairman, Director 
of Community Councils of the U.S.O., 
1630 Empire State Building, New 
York City 

John F. Hickey, Treasurer, Asst. Treas- 
urer of the U.S.O., 1630 Empire State 
Building, New York City 

Alternate, Ray Johns, 1630 Empire State 
Building, New York City 


For the A.R.C. 


Don C. Smith, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 
Paul Hutchins, American Red Cross, 


Washington, D.C. 


Alternates, William Hepner, American 


Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

J. O. Thornton, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 

For the A.L.A. 


Franklin F. Hopper, New York Public 
Library, New York City 
Clarence E. Sherman, Providence Public 


Library, Providence 


Paul Hutchins, American Red 
Washington, D.C. 


Alternate, Paul North Rice, New York 
Public Library, New York City 


Cross, 


Headquarters Office 


U.S.O. National Headquarters, 1630 Em- 
pire State Building, 325 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 

Althea Warren, Director and Secretary 
of Executive Board 

John M. Connor, Assistant Director 

W. A. P. Bagley, Publicity 


Advisory 


AMERICAN MERCHANT Marine LtI- 
BRARY: Col. Leonard Sullivan, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 45 New 
York City 

Boy Scouts: Dr. James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City 

Camp Fire Girts, Inc.: Martha Allen, 
Assistant to National Executive, 88 
Lexington Ave., New York City 

CaTHoLic Lisprary AssociATION: Dr. 
William A. Fitzgerald, Brooklyn Pre- 
paratory School Library, Nostrand 
Ave. and Carroll St., Brooklyn 

Girt Scouts: Mrs. R. S. Bishop, Third 
Vice President, 14 W. 49th St., New 


Broadway, 
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Marie D. Loizeaux, Publicity 

Mrs. Helen C. Kroppy, Stenographic Sec- 
retary 

Myrtle A. Phelps, Publicity Secretary 

Frank Geiger, Bookkeeper and Account- 
ant 


ommittee 
York City 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TeacHers: Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, 
National Chairman on 
Reading and Library Service, 9345 S. 
Winchester Ave., Chicago 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION: 
Susan M. Lee, Vice President, 315 4th 
Ave., New York City 

SpecIAL LiBRARIES ASSOCIATION: Elea- 
nor Cavanaugh, Librarian Standard & 
Poor’s Library, 345 Hudson St., New 
York City 

Work Projects ADMINISTRATION, LI- 
BRARY DEFENSE SERVICE: Edward 
Chapman, Director, Washington, D.C. 


Committee 
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Library Organizations of U. S. Armed Forces 


U. S. Army 


Capt. Ray L. Trautman, Supervisor of 
Camp Libraries, Morale Division, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D.C. 


Corps Area Libraries 


First Corps Area. Headquarters, Boston 
Army Base, Boston. Librarian, Aline 
B. Colton. 

Second Corps Area. Headquarters, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York. Librarian, 
Harry F. Koch. 

Third Corps Area. Headquarters, United 
States Post Office and Court House, 
Baltimore. Librarian, Mrs. Frances 
S. Henke. 

Fourth Corps Area. Headquarters, Post 
Office Building, Atlanta. 
Mary Frances Slinger. 

Fifth Corps Area. 
Hayes, Columbus. 
M. Sewell. 

Sixth Corps Area. 


Librarian, 


Headquarters, Fort 
Librarian, Herbert 


Headquarters, Post 


Office Building, Chicago. Librarian, 
Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey. 

Seventh Corps Area. Headquarters, New 
Federal Building, 15th and Dodge Sts., 
Omaha. Librarian, Sibyl Tubbs. 

Eighth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio. Librarian, 
Ferdinand Henke. 

Ninth Corps Area. 
sidio of San Francisco. 


Xenophon P. Smith. 


Headquarters, Pre- 
Librarian, 


U. S. Arr Corps 
Lt. Carl E. Welchner, Administrative 
Division, Office of Chief of Air Corps 
Library, U. S. Army, Washington, 
D.C. 


U. S. Navy 


Isabel DuBois, Director of Libraries, Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. 


State Directors 


ALABAMA: Fannie H. Schmitt, Senior 
High School Library, Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA: Mrs. Sidney Kartus, 327 Mac- 
Dowell Road, Phoenix (Chairman of 
the Committee on the Citizens Library 
Movement) 

CALIFORNIA: Mabel R. Gillis, California 
State Library, Sacramento 

Connecticut: Katharine H. Wead, 
State Public Library Committee, De- 
partment of Education, Hartford 

DeLaAwareE: Harland A. Carpenter, Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library 

District oF CoLuMBIA: Mrs. Philip 
Sidney Smith, trustee, Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton 

INDIANA: Ethel Cleland, Business Branch 
Public Library, Indianapolis 


Iowa: Mildred H. Pike, Public Library, 
Sioux City 

Kentucky: Harold F. Brigham, Free 
Public Library, Louisville 

LoulIsIANA: Essae M. Culver, State Li- 
brary Commission, Baton Rouge 

Maine: Merle R. Griffeth, Eastland Ho- 
tel, Portland 

MassacHusetts: Catharine M. Yerxa, 
Massachusetts Division of Public Li- 
braries, Boston 

MinnNeESOTA: Ruth Rosholt, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis 

Mississippi: Pearl Jean Sneed, State Li- 
brary Commission, Jackson 

Missouri: Ruth O’Malley, Missouri Li- 
brary Commission, Jefferson City 

NeprasKA: Anna V. Jennings, 1625 S. 
23rd St., Lincoln 
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New Hampsuire: Catharine Pratt, State 
Public Library Commission, 20 Park 
St., Concord 

New Jersey: Leo R. Etzkorn, 
Public Library, Paterson 

New Mexico: Mrs. Irene S. Peck, State 
Library Extension Service, Santa Fe 

New York: Frank L. Tolman, New 
York Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension, Albany 

NortH CAROLINA: Guy R. Lyle, Wom- 
an’s College Library, 


Free 


University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

NortH Dakota: Mrs. Ella Mae Har- 
grave, City Library, Carrington 

Ouro: Paul A. T. Noon, State Library, 
Columbus 

OKLAHOMA: Mrs. John R. Dale, Okla- 
homa Library Commission, Oklahoma 
City 

PENNSYLVANIA: Horace M. Byrnes, 

Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg 


RuHope IsLANp: Grace M. Sherwood, 


Rhode Island State Library, Providence 

SouTH CarROLINA: Prof. W. H. Ward, 
Extension Division, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia 

SoutH Dakota: Mercedes B. MacKay, 
State Free Library Commission, Pierre 

TENNESSEE: Gilbert E. Govan, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga Library, Chat- 
tanooga 

VERMONT: Dorothy Randolph, Vermont 

Public 
Montpelier 

VirGINnIA: Mary Louise Dinwiddie, Al- 
derman Library, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

WASHINGTON: Helen Johns, University 


of Washington Library, Seattle 


Free Library Commission, 


Westr VirciniA: Charles E. Butler, 
Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston 


Wyominc: Mrs. Gladys F. Riley, State 


Library, Cheyenne 


(Note: This listing of state directors includes acceptances received up to and in- 


cluding December 22, 1941.) 

















